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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


= Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
C L A A E voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 


T EB E E 35 minutes from Broadway, in b tiful Westchest 


Summer Term and special six week course for teachers 


M A J 0 # and directors begin July Sth. 
Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 
MANAGER Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 
PRODUCER 
N.Y.THEATREAND THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 


ROAD COMPANIES 
Ton So eeaRuES GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 





WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS be DIRECTORS 
6 Weeks—July 12 to August 91 
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Accommodations in charming 
farmhouse near Brewster, N. Y, 





For full 29 W. 56 ST., N.Y, 
information COlumbus 5-5834 | EI 


























ramatic wn acees ‘(reen, KRadio 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


fxs | career in any branch of dramatic art you 
will ube ome weanete and gain valuable time over the summer by 
enrolling for a two months intensive course under this celebrated teacher. 
For over twenty-five years ‘a maker of stars." 

Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary 
and Priscilla Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, 
Douglass Montgomery, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities of the Stage 








“The Great Teacher"’ 








and Screen. 
7 omT . , . ~ s : , —DAVID BELASCO 
REGULAR SUMMER COURSE STARTS JULY 8 
Individual or group instruction Ait amtion ti 
Diction, Pantomi Int tation of Roles, Stage Technique j 
Individual or Class Instruction Miss Robinson-Duff 
Students participate in Little Theatre Prod before p inent 
Producers and Talent Scouts in person 
Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Instruction; 
also for Teachers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers 
Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York RHinelander 4-7900 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL) * 


OF DRAMATIC ART - 
pene 28th Year 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 


@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Cour 
Stisctice Speech, Personality and Pan 
Public Appearances while in training. Day M 
and Evening Classes 4 
Separate High School and Children’s Departmen | HE 
3 SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK | 

June 14-July 2; Aug. 9-29 (3 weeks) 
July $—August 14 (6 weeks) 
New Term in April 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER GI 
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630 Fifth Avenue New York HI 



































Young Actors Wanted 


Ten talented apprentices will be accepted to appear in 12 Broadway stage successes—a new play 
each week. Those accepted will play before discriminating Boston audiences, and appear before 
talent scouts, managers, and those who can help you professionally. 


The unusually high percentage of professional engagements in the theatre and radio received by 
our students has made this long-established playhouse (16 years) the place to go. 


Several openings, beginning June 18 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for 
services around the theatre. For information, write to Director: 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


(In the sheltered hills of lovely Massachusetts vacationland— away 
from war tension—where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) 














DO YOU WANT A CAREER ON 
STAGE, SCREEN OR RADIO? 


Come to the Playhouse, as Marilyn Maxwell 
did, for the practical training for your career 
in the dramatic arts. Develop your talents with 
an organization that produces more than 60 
plays every year in a $650,000 theatrical plant. 
Professional instruction in acting, directing, 2 

<M teaching and technical subjects. Experience be- 
fore paying audiences. Playhouse, now in its 
MARILYN MAXWELL 26th year, has developed more players for the 


From the Playhouse she _— screen than any other single source. 
went under contract to 2 P 
M.G.M. Studio where her Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 


most recent role was in 
Sacco PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
in “Stand By For Action.” 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA @ CALIFORNIA 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
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a 
Jeff Donnell 
AND RADIO of Columbia Pictures— 


A Powers Graduate LC 


Graduates are forging ahead on the stage, in |/ 
radio and motion pictures as well as in teaching | 
positions. i 
Complete training for radio, stage and screen, | 
Faculty of professionals. One and two year | 
courses | 
ue 
t 


For Catalog Address the Dean 


5 Evans Way i} 
Boston, Mass. == ' 


An 
MEMOBIAL THEATRE| 


SCHOOL OF and 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre es ao Students 
Certificate, B.F.A M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information: Apart te Spoor, Registrar 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
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The World and the Theatre 
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THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE DANCE 


Summer 1943 
Eight Weeks July 5—August 28 


Distinguished Faculty Under Direction of 
| Ted Shawn 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION: 


FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager, Box 147, Lee, 
Massachusetts or Hotel Winslow, 55th Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


JACOB'S PILLOW 








PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Intensive 2 months’ course in 
Acting — Dancing Production 


Teachers’ Training Course in Dance 


The Workshop cast and crew will pre- 
sent plays, dance dramas, and square 
dances for War Benefits. 


For leaflet: Perry-Mansfield 
65 East 55th Street 
New York City, New York 
Tel, Wick. 2-1664 


























Announcing for the 1943-1944 Season 


FELLOWSHIPS 
and Scholarships 


ify as candidates for M.F.A. degree in DRAMA 
Five fellowships of $700 a year and free tuition 


Scholarships: Open to students who have 
completed three years of college work by 
September 1943, with a major in DRAMA 

Five scholarships of $300 a year and free tuition 


Field of Specialization: Acting, Directing, 
Technical Work 


Applications must be in the office of the 
Registrar by June first 


For further information address 
COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 


The School of Drama 


D GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 














Whnted 


DIRECTOR-INSTRUCTOR 


for school of collegiate grade 
For Immediate Employment or After Victory 


Requirements: Degree, university or college 
teaching experience, comprehensive dramatic 
training professional as well as school preferred, 
experience directing students, professionals and 
semi-professionals, ability to teach, in addition 
to direct one or more of the following subjects: 
Acting technique, make-up, fencing, history and 
literature of theatre, scene design, stagecraft, 
voice, speech, pantomime, or other theatre 
subjects. 


Send application giving full information to 
Box 25, THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 











See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 






BROADWAY'S BEST 


Presented by 


The Playwrights’ Company 















SIDNEY KINGSLEY’S 
THE 


PATRIOTS 


**Major event of the new year."’ 
— Herald Tribune 
Produced in association with 
ROWLAND STEBBINS 
NATIONAL THEATRE 
4ist Street W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 

















Engagement Ends Saturday, May 1 
ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT - FONTANNE 


in S. N. BEHRMAN’S 
Comedy 

me PIRATE 
= occasion for rejoicing,” 

Produced in association with 

THE THEATRE GUILD 

MARTIN BECK THEATRE 

45th Street W. of 8th Ave. 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 














MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


THE EVE. of 





the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) | 

Plays reviewed in this issue are | 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its fourth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder by amiable old ladies. 
(Lindsay and Crouse) 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5, 1941) Noel Cow- 
ard’s frothy absurdity involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast. 
(John C. Wilson) 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 1941) hectic com- 
edy of life with daughter by Chodorov 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Max 
Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1941) high jinks on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. (Messrs. 
Shubert) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pro- 
ducer. (Shepard Traube) 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas 
Job gives an effective new twist to mur- 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten) 


BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942) Ray Bolger 
tops a glittering musical of warrior women 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and Hart 
music and lyrics, Mielziner sets and Alton 





dances. (Wiman and Rodgers) 


ST. MARK 


**Heroic . .. Hilarious . . . Over- 
whelming.’’ — Journal-A merican 


CORT THEATRE 
48th Street E. of Broadway 
Evgs. Incl. Sun. 8:40, No Mon. Perf. 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday. 2:40 


———————————— 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee ina 
flashing revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942) Skippy 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Sonjc 


Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz) 




















JANIE (Sept. 10) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attende 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) youn 
America goes to war in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s gay, grim and heroic saga. Wit 
William Prince and Aline MacMahon 
(Playwrights’ Company) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus dont 
into English for a merry operetta evening’ 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Com 
pany) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 18 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool 
eries with the Marches and Tallulah Bank 
head in top form. (Michael Myerberg) 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24) Patt 
Muni giving an outstanding performane 
in a first-rate revival of Elmer Rice's play. 
(John Golden) 


THE PIRATE (Nov. 25) color, costumes, 
music and fun with Alfred Lunt and Lyna 
Fontanne in comic-romantic vein. (Play 


wrights’ Company and Theatre Guild) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30) farcical do} 
ings in a crowded Washington hotel engt 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 
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3rd Year! 


“The funniest play in the history 
of the world.”"—H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC... 
OLD LACE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 





Now playing 
NEW YORK 


FULTON THEATRE, W. 46th ST. 


Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 


Original Company 
Now on Tour with 


BORIS 
KARLOFF 


mt 
On March 14 ARSENIC 
ANDOLDLACE completed 


a 9 week run at Cleveland’s 
Community Theatre, The 
Piay House. This is the 
longest run in the 25 year 
history of this theatre. 








Released for amateur productions in 
restricted territory through 


DRAMATIST PLAY SERVICE 


6 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7 


Laurence, angular and riotous, in a thor- 


oughly delightful Cole Porter musical put 


together by Herbert and Dorothy Fields. 
( Michael Todd 


DARK EYES (Jan. 14) three beguiling 
Russian actresses, Eugenie Leontovich, 
Elena Miramova and Ludmilla Toretzka, 
in a bit of nonsense concocted by the first 
two. Directed by the producer. (Jed Harris 


THE PATRIOTS (Jan. 20) Sidney Kings- 
ley evokes the crucial vears of this coun- 
try’s birth in an absorbing stage biography 
of Thomas Jefferson directed by Shepard 
Traube with Raymond Edward Johnson 
and House Jameson. (Playwrights’ Com- 
pany and Rowland Stebbins 


COUNTERATTACK (Fed, 3) lively action 
in a cellar somewhere on the Russian 
front, with Morris Carnovskyv heading a 


cast directed by M: irgaret Webster. (Lee 
Sabinson and J. J. Leve nthal 

LADY IN THE DARK (Feh, 27) return 
engagement of the Moss Hart-Kurt 


Weill-Ira Gershwin musical, starring Ger- 


trude Lawrence. (Sam Harris 


*HARRIET (Mar. 3 
and Colin Clements, 
the role of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


by Florence Ryerson 
with Helen Haves in 
Scener\ 


by Lemuel Avers, costumes by Aline 
Bernstein. Elia Kazan directs. (Gilhert 
Miller 
*KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) domestic com 
edy by F. Hugh Herbert, with Jessie 
Rovee Landis and Robert Keith. Scenery 


by John Root. Staged by the producer. 


(George Ahhott 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 37) musical version of 
the Lynn Riggs folk play, Green Grow the 
Lilacs, with book and lyrics by Oscar 


Hammerstein 2nd, score by Richard Rod- 
gers, sets by Lemuel Avers, choreography 
by Agnes de Mille. Staging by Rouben 
Mamoulian. (Theatre Guild 
THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
Milton Berle, Ilona Massev, Arthur 
Treacher. Staged by John Murray Ander 
son with Robert Alton dances and Watson 
Barratt sets. (The Shuberts, Alfred Bleom 
ingdale and Lou Walters 


April 1) with 


CLOSED 


1943 (Dec, 22 
Oct, 29, 1941 


Mar. 13 
Mar. 20, 


NEW FACES OF 
LET’S FACE IT! 
rHIS ROCK (Feb, 18—Mar. 20 

*MEN IN SHADOW (Mar. 10-27 
*\POLOGY (Mar. 22-27 

SHOW TIME (Sept. 16-A pril 3 

THE THREE SISTERS (Dec. 21—A pril 3 
*RICHARD Il (Mar, 26-A pril 3 

rHE FAMILY (Mar. 30-A pril 3 


TO43 


LOOKING FORWARD 
rFOMORROW THE WORLD, by James 


Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. Cast includes 
Ralph Bellamy, Shirley Booth. Raymond 
Sovey sets, Elliott Nugent directs. 
(Theron Bamberger 


SONS AND SOLDIERS, fantasy by Irwin 
Shaw, staged by Max Reinhardt and set 
by Norman Bel Geddes. (Max Reinhardt, 
Norman Bel Geddes and Richard Myer 


DANCING IN THE STREETS, a musical 
with Vernon Duke tunes and Howard 
Dietz Ivrics, Mary Martin and Dudley 
Digges heading the cast. Dances by 


Robert Alton, scenery by Robert Edmond 
Jones, costumes by Kiviette. Edgar Mac- 


Gregor directs. (Vinton Freedley 


Ethel Merman in top form with Paula | 








“I have rarely laughed so hard or 
so nearly continuously. This is a 


the other desirabilities that 
carries.’ - Burton Rascoe, World-T 


GEORGE ABBOTT’S COMEDY HIT 


KisserdTet 


By F. HUGH HERBERT 


JESSIE ROYCE | ROBERT 
LANDIS KEITH 


BILTMORE — 47th St. W. of Broadway 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 — $1.10 — $2.75 
Evenings, 8:40 — $1.10 — $3.30 
Mail Orders receive special attention 


with 











“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 


“A klickeroo... 


immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 


The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 





Marching On! 





TT 2nd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season — a thriller- 
diller, plus.” Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
JOHN JUDITH LEO G. 
EMERY EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s«. 


Evgs. Including Sunday 355¢—$3.30 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. $5¢e—$2.20 
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_ UFE WITH FATHER 


f merica’s Most Beloved Comedy © 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B’way 40 ST. 


re premgrnee a, 


Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
( ES YE 









T entries Century Fox 
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SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE AND HENRY TRAVERS are the Colonel 
LLanser and Mayor Orden in Nunnally Johnson’s film of The Moon Is Down, 
the Steinbeck work which has already been hailed both as novel and play. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE COOPERATION ON A 


LARGE SCALE — SOLDIERS 
MORALE — FRANK GILLMORE 


~~ theatre production requires a 
superlative amount of cooperative 
effort, of give and take between play- 
wright, producer, actor, artist, techni- 
cian. When theatre joins with its sister 
arts of music and movie to forward the 
war effort under government auspices, 
then cooperation moves into the field of 
major strategy. [t’s Up to You, a script 
about food production and conservation, 
written by Arthur Arent, directed by 
Elia Kazan with music by Earl Robinson 
and projected backgrounds by Howard 
Bay, is presented by Skouras Bros. in 
their theatres in New York under the 
auspices of the American Theatre Wing, 
the Department of Agriculture, the food 
industry, the OWI. It will be given ulti- 
mately in every town and city of the 
country, in the Skouras Theatres and in 
college, civic and community theatres. 


OTAL war means everyone a soldier 
but not everyone on the firing line. 
There is the army that does the fighting, 
the army that grows the crops and tends 
the machines, the army whose duty is to 
act, dance, sing. Early in the war, Soviet 
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Tallulah Bankhead carries on as Sabina 
in Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our 
Teeth. ° 


JOSEPHINE BAKER, the Negro 
singer and dancer, belies recent re- 
ports of her death by showing up in 
Africa where, in the best of health, 
she has been entertaining the troops. 
Kenneth Crawford of PM describes 
her rendition of Two Loves Have I 
and other favorites at the opening of 
a Negro service club which, inciden- 
tally, also welcomes white soldiers. 
‘ite 


THE LOBBY of the Alvin Theatre, 
recently housed an exhibit of scene 
and costume designs by Howard 
Bay, who designed the Alvin’s pres- 
ent tenant, Something for the Boys. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


NOW that Hollywood has been long 
and properly drubbed for presenting 
the United States to the rest of the 
world in false face, a good word is in 
order. It comes from C. A. Lejeune, 
film critic for the London Sunday 
Observer, who found occasion in the 
February issue of The Outpost to 
answer an article in which Holly- 
wood’s product was described as 
‘America’s worst propaganda’. Va- 
riety quotes Miss Lejeune as writ- 
ing: ‘For the past quarter of a cen- 
tury the movies have been practi- 
cally the sole medium of American 
propaganda in England. What has 
happened? Through this single me- 
dium a whole nation has become 
America-conscious in a couple of 
generations. . . . There are few peo- 
ple in this country, of course, who 
suppose that America is really popu- 
lated by cowboys and gangsters or 
that Americans subsist solely on a 
diet of ice-cream and highballs. What 
Hollywood has done, and I think it is 
a valuable achievement, is to build 
up a background of everyday sights 
and sounds against which a people, 
speaking a terser variant of our own 
language, move and live and have 
their own familiar problems. . . . I 
want to be friends with the people 
whose pictures have given me so 
much pleasure for so long, and who 
have advertised so warmly that their 
country is a haven for strangers.’ 


THE premiére of Antony Tudor’s 
Romeo and Fuliet, with music ar- 
ranged from Frederick Delius and 
Eugene Berman’s decor, marked the 
first week of Ballet Theatre’s spring 
season at the Metropolitan. New 
York had its first seeing of the David 
Lichine Helen of Troy, with Vera 
Zorina in the title role. Massine’s 
Three-Cornered Hat, Boutique Fan- 
tasque and Capriccio Espagnole and 
Balanchine’s 4pollo are the old-new 
additions to the repertory. 
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Russia drafted many of its artists — 
stage and film stars, writers and direc- 
tors, dancers and musicians —or per- 
mitted them to enlist, but soon found it 
imperative to send them back to man 
their own mighty cultural guns. Great 
Britain has begun to recall actors from 
the armed forces for picture assignments 
— at army pay. Deferment has not been 
the answer with either of our two allies 
and it probably won’t be ours, judging 
from the rulings of draft boards and the 
feelings of most entertainers. No one 
wants to be deferred, but to serve where 
he best can. Like our allies, we shall dis- 
cover in time that it is no service to the 
cause of total victory to put into the 
hands of an irreplaceable soldier of 
morale a gun someone else might just as 
well shoot. 


_— years is a long time by any 


measure. For America it has meant 
three wars, a couple of major depressions 
and the conquest of all frontiers. The 
American theatre also has passed through 
its changes and revolutions. The theatre 
before the First World War was a gay and 
prolific period, rich in acting talents, full 
of promise, but with its own particular 
difficulties in the solution of which one 
name is closely associated: Frank Gill- 
more. Friend of the theatre, good friend 
of THEATRE ARTS, an actor trained in the 
English school of stock and repertory, 
long a favorite on the American stage, 
President of Actors Equity, 1929-37, 
and of the Four A’s, 1937-43, Mr. Gill- 
more’s long career covers more than half 
a century of theatre history; his death 
marks the end of an era. 














Actors in Their Stride 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ROADWAY, even in its more somnolent moments, has a way of pre- 
B senting to the theatre-minded explorer some astonishing con- 
trasts in style, intention and period. Just as the season seems about to 
dwindle off into dull repetition of familiar formulae, the diligent play- 
goer finds himself facing a succession of such disparate and uncon- 
nected events as the appearance of Helen Hayes masquerading as 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and the re-emergence of that actor’s war-horse, 
Crookback Richard, in the person of George Coulouris. The two plays, 
the two performances are as far apart in theatre mood as they are in 
theatre time. Three hundred and fifty years, at least, separate Shake- 
speare’s bloody melodrama from Florence Ryerson’s and Colin 
Clements’ period piece, but the two have this in common; each pre- 
sents a feast for the actor in a juicy and rewarding central role. 

Gilbert Miller brings Miss Hayes to town in a play that should 
stand her in good stead in these parlous times. Harriet was tried out at 
Syracuse University early in the winter (see THEATRE ARTS, April) at 
which time Mr. Miller and Miss Hayes inspected it with keen interest. 
It is now presented in a careful and colorful production directed by 
Elia Kazan and designed, as to setting, by Lemuel Ayers and, as to 
costumes — a feast in themselves — by Aline Bernstein. Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements tell the story of Harriet Beecher’s life 
from the time of her marriage to Calvin Stowe to the famous moment 
after the outbreak of the War between the States when she called on 
Mr. Lincoln in the White House and was greeted by him, surely with 
humorous intent, as ‘the little lady who made a great war’ (or words 
to that effect!). Though Mrs. Stowe’s life abounded in hard work, hard 
times, cruel sorrows (such as the loss of one child in a cholera epidemic 
and of a grown son by accidental drowning), the only dramatic event 
in her career was the sudden and startling success of Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin. This type of incident, however, is extremely difficult to drama- 
tize. The struggles, the conflicts and the triumphs of creative artists 
rarely make good theatre. Again and again playwrights have been 
tempted to put a Shakespeare, a Dickens, a Keats, a Leonardo on the 
stage only to fail dismally. Even Byron, the most theatric of poets, 
evades dramatization. While statesmen, warriors, kings and _politi- 
cians can live with ease on a platform and behind footlights, the 
creative artists almost always fare badly, nor is Harriet an exception, 
except in so far as her life had its public and political implications as 
well as its purely literary values. 

Yet Harriet Beecher Stowe’s case is unique and, from the success- 
story angle, phenomenal. The play shows her early struggles with 
poverty in Cincinnati; the atmosphere of her home, full of high think- 
ing and meagre living; her desperate determination to get back to 
New England, away from the crude struggle of frontier life and the 
hovering nightmare of slavery. It took Harriet fourteen years to 
manoeuvre the slow-moving Calvin and her growing family East and 
during all that time in such writings as she indulged in — short stories, 
essays, sermonettes — she never touched on slavery, which she con- 
sidered a political matter, not a woman’s affair. When she did decide 
to treat the subject she hesitated long as to how to do it. Then one day 
she saw in her mind’s eye the vision of Uncle Tom’s death, and the 
springs of her imagination were released. She decided to draw a suc- 
cession of ‘pictures’ of the life of men and women who were ‘things’. 
She expected only to add her moiety to the growing world sentiment 
against a ‘peculiar institution’ that was becoming increasingly sus- 
pect. When Uncle Tom’s Cabin became overnight the most read and 
talked-of book on two continents, no one was more surprised than its 
author, unless it was her publisher, who had tried to get her husband 
to put up half the money for printing the book, or that husband him- 
self who had so firmly refused to throw any of their jointly non-exist- 
ent capital into ‘Wife’s’ story. Mrs. Stowe was paid three hundred 
dollars for the serial rights of Uncle Tom. She received over $10,000 
as her first royalty check on the book. 

This is the success story that can be and is put on the stage at the 
Henry Miller; but the meaning of that story, the fact that Uncle Tom 
did not start the movement against slavery but merely crystallized in 
its succession of poignant, bold and incredibly saccharine episodes a 
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growing public emotion, is more difficult to compass on the stage. The 
period of the play was one of desperate, bitter and bloody doings in 
these once united States. The country was battered with dissensions, 
political, economic, social. Miss Ryerson’s and Mr. Clements’ play 
presents only a bit of foam off the top of this seething cauldron, but 
presents it with honesty and good will. It is not powerful drama, but 
it is enough to carry Miss Hayes and a well selected company through 
the rest of the season and well into another, largely because the title 
role is one to which Miss Hayes’ expert, conscientious talents are well 
adapted. She compasses the whole of it with that combination of preci- 
sion and strength which is preeminently hers. She is both believable 
and winning as the rather plain little housewife, ‘no bigger than a 
pinch of snuff’, who blossomed overnight into a world celebrity. Miss 
Hayes brings into the picture a saving laughter, a disarming sparkle 
which are partly the original Harriet’s and partly her own. Her quick 
gesture — outspread hand to face — the turn of her head, the bob of 
her cascading curls add their spice of warmth and conviction to her 
portrait of the youthful mother who, long before she became a banner- 
bearer in the crusade against slavery, was fighting a more immediate 
and bitter battle against poverty, drudgery and illness within the con- 
fines of her affectionate but unworldly home. Miss Hayes has a singu- 
lar ability to convey across the footlights a sense of the latent power in 
the character she portrays. She does it by the device of reserve, by 
holding herself well within her potential striking force, so that there is 
always a further stretch, a further drive, a further impact possible. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, whatever her personal faults or her intellectual 
limitations, was a woman of strong will. She may on occasion have 
lacked judgment; she never lacked courage. And this Miss Hayes suc- 
ceeds in conveying in the quality of her performance even more than 
in her actual lines. 

Elia Kazan, in directing Harriet, has made full use of the period 
element; his groupings fall naturally into the Token Book idiom — 
the horsehair sofa, the ladies in swelling skirt, the gentlemen in high 
stocks. In spite of the thunders of slavery and war off-stage, the play 
has much gaiety and charm. The twin daughters, Hatty and Liza, 
played by Betty and Lenore Wade, are ornamental and touching, and 
Jane Seymour presents an excellent portrait of that strongminded 
educator, Catharine Beecher. Rhys Williams distinguishes himself as 
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the amiable, incompetent professor of Greek and Hebrew Bible his- 
tory, who lived a fussy, absent-minded but essentially kindly and 
humorous life in the midst of Beecher alarums and excursions. A very 
brief scene by Edna Thomas as a fugitive slave is one of the few deeply 
moving passages in a play which is more diverting than distinguished. 


To turn from Harriet to Richard III is to measure the difference in 
theatre taste between the groundlings of 1943 and those of 1593. The 
populace that swarmed into the Globe and stood crowded about its 
outthrust platform stage wanted its melodrama boiling hot, laid on in 
generous slabs, plentifully spiced with high sounding rhetoric. Shake- 
speare could provide such fare. He could also provide other things, but 
that is a different matter and should not too much concern the theatre- 
goer attending George Coulouris’ spectacular Richard III. For this 
Richard is in Shakespeare’s less subtle vein. The playgoer today will 
add to his own enjoyment if he takes with him some sense of theatre 
history as well as an appreciation of the flamboyant, for one of the 
charms of Richard ITT lies not in the ghosts that beset the King in his 
hour of trial (which are, incidentally, absent from this production) but 
the ghosts of Burbage, Garrick, Kean, Kemble, Junius Brutus Booth, 
Edwin Booth and John Barrymore which haunt the stage where 
Crookback walks. Richard III’s stage history is as honorable as his 
actual history was dishonorable. Every actor with a voice and a stage 
presence, every actor with a desire to be for once the ultimate in cold, 
calculating and unredeemed deviltry claps on Richard’s hump and 
storms his way from London’s Tower to Bosworth Field. 

For a good section of the time that Richard has held the boards, he 
has spoken both Shakespeare’s words and Colley Cibber’s. The creator 
of Lord Foppington had a deft hand with the uncouth scripts of the 
Bard of Avon and other masters who were considered outmoded 
in the elegant eighteenth century. Cibber cut and pasted, took from 
here and there, and finally added some fine bombastical stuff of his 
own, which became so popular on the English speaking stage that 
when enterprising actors like Macready and Phelps attempted to sup- 
press Cibber and restore Shakespeare, the public was incensed. Some 
of Cibber’s phrases ‘Off with his head, So much for Buckingham,’ and 
the famous ‘Richard’s himself again’ will be sought for in vain at the 
Forrest Theatre these nights. Mr. Coulouris’ version is Shakespeare, 
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not entirely ‘as he is writ’ (or supposedly writ) but largely so. The 
changes introduced are mainly omissions and concentrations, some of 
which are perhaps not entirely happy but many of which are helpful. 
Mr. Coulouris also uses a bit from Henry VI, Part 3 — the murder of 
the King — by way of getting things under way in a properly homi- 
cidal manner. 

The great difficulty that faces the producer of Richard IIT today is 
that the public is entirely weaned from this form of theatre. When 
Shakespeare wrote it, this tourney type of play was as popular as 
hockey or football; phrase crossed phrase as spear engaged spear in the 
lists. A fine lamentation was a work of art — poetry and music and 
mental gymnastics rolled into one. When the play was revived in later 
periods, it was given as a tour-de-force by actors who were used to 
wielding the ‘mighty line’. Villainous villains abounded on the stage 
— Sir Giles Overreach for instance, and a trail of lesser devils. Thea- 
tregoing was not so much a question of weighing the skill of an actor in 
the delineation and development of character as measuring his force 
in the projection of massive types. It is too bad that the New York 
stage should have so little Shakespeare, should be so devoid of oppor- 
tunities to know its own historic background, that Richard III must 
come as an isolated event instead of being part of a known theatre 
tradition. 

Mr. Coulouris, who directs as well as acts this Richard, has a fine 
stage structure designed by Motley on which to work. The whole stage 
frame is used — the curtain rising to the top of the proscenium arch 
to disclose a structure of aspiring forms and broken arches that can 
suggest the Tower of London, a street, a castle, or a vague terrain as 
the action requires. In the centre, on the principle of the Elizabethan 
inner stage, is a low arch that follows the lines of the Traitors’ Gate. 
The platform above this with the stairs that lead to it on either side 
make a variety of acting levels and permit the action to flow continu- 
ously from scene to scene without a break except for a necessary 
breathing space in mid career. Theatre Productions has staged the 
play, with Jean Rosenthal of that firm responsible for the complex and 
effective lighting which this type of presentation demands. 

Mr. Coulouris as Shakespeare’s vicious Punchinello gives a con- 
sistently malign performance. He makes no attempt to romanticize 
the character but plays it for the pure Machiavellian type that it is. 
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He is particularly good in Richard’s moments of macabre fun — and 
in the outburst against Buckingham when the still insatiable King, 
enthroned at last, seems to contemplate with sick eyes the flood-tide 
of blood that laps at the foot of his throne. In a certain kind of piercing 
deviltry, of suave and courtly ease, this Richard is lacking. Though he 
speaks of himself as deformed, uncouth and rough, the text gives 
ample proof that Richard had a way with women and children — 
that he could exercise a certain kind of charm even on the men who 
knew him for what he was. This magnetic quality Mr. Coulouris can- 
not summon; his Richard never goes beyond a certain swift authori- 
tativeness. But his production as a whole is alert, effective, visually 
exciting. 

As Buckingham, Philip Bourneuf brings a modern immediacy to the 
picture, infusing his story of Richard’s abortive beer-hall putsch with 
a lively, sardonic humor. For his brief death scene Mr. Bourneuf has 
invented a drunken exit that is terrible in its implication of desperate 
men faced with desperate ends. Harold Young as Clarence brings a 
pleasing note of poetry into the curse-ridden air. His ‘cadenza’ on 
death at sea is a striking incident of Shakespeare’s canny stagecraft, 
the introduction of a tender, lyric note between horror and horror — 
the kind of major orchestration that too much cutting, like too much 
shouting, often nullifies. The women are less happy, though Mildred 
Dunnock manages to make the pythonesque Margaret effective in 
line, if inevitably monotonous in mood. Her voice, though raised in 
personal lament, is rightly impersonal in quality, an abstraction of 
hate and doom. When the curtain falls on the play, there remains 
behind a vision of noble spaces, the sound of crashing, bitter deeds. 
This production is a heartening reminder that the theatre need not be 
cooped in sitting rooms or limited to the emotions that can be purged 
by reaching for a cigarette. Richard III is undiluted melodrama, a 
holocaust of bleeding corpses — yet though this type of play is dated, 
its qualities of vigor and imagination are eternal. Broadway owes Mr. 
Coulouris a debt, if for nothing more than that he rolled his curtain 
boldly to the very top of the proscenium arch and turned loose on 
a noble, theatric structure the lights, the colors, the poetry, the 
epic movement that make for a greater theatre. 

Roy Hargrave, another actor-director, also broke into melodrama 
— modern this time — under Max Gordon’s management. In Men 
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The Stowes, having spent the first act of Harriet in straitened circum- 
stances in far-west Cincinnati, are back in New England at last, in Brunswick, 
Maine. They are moving into the new home. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Helen Hayes) and the housekeeper, Mrs. Hobbs (Helen Carew), do the 


work. Freddie and Georgie Stowe (Jack Manning and Joan Tetzel), two of 


the children, look on. Husband Calvin (played by Rhys Williams) is con- 
veniently absent, conning some text in Hebrew. Aline Bernstein designed the 
costumes and Lemuel Avers the sets for Gilbert Miller’s latest hit production. 


Vandamm 








Fred Fehi 


IN ONE. of the most macabre stage courtships on record, the Duke of 
Gloucester, plotting already to become King Richard III, woos Lady Anne, 


widow of the man he had murdered, over the corpse of her father-in-law, 


Henry VI, also a victim of Gloucester’s sword. The players are George 
Coulouris and Helen Waren, the play is Shakespeare’s Richard 1/1. 











MODEL SETTING FOR THE FAMILY BORIS ARONSON 


For the single setting which housed The Family during its brief Broadway 
stay, Boris Aronson devised this model which was closely followed in the 
final stage-sized version. It provided two main playing spaces for the show’s 
activities, the large living room below and the balcony above, as well as 
several entrances and exits on both levels. Oscar Serlin as producer had as- 
signed Victor Wolfson to dramatize Nina Federova’s novel of a Russian 
family and their boarding house of exile in the British concession of Tientsin. 
The cast included Lucile Watson, Carol Goodner, Evelyn Varden, Nicholas 
Conte, Elisabeth Fraser and Arnold Korff, as well as several Chinese actors. 
The direction was in Bretaigne Windust’s hands. 
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KISS AND TELL | 


As in any well-regulated farce, the instigator of much of the tangle — in this 
case an all-too-knowing lad next door — happens into the scene just at the 
wrong moment. The head of the Archer family in F. Hugh Herbert’s Kiss 
and Tell is still in the heat and the blood of a brawl with the head of the 
Franklin household across the street. Players, left to right, are Frances 
Bavier, Joan Caulfield, Robert Keith, Jessie Royce Landis and Tommy 
Lewis. They are hitting a George Abbott pace, fast, furious and eminently 
satisfying to Broadway’s playgoers. 
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in Shadow by an English playwright, Mary Hayley Bell, Mr. Har- 
grave found a violent, exciting tale that appealed to his muscular 
imagination. The scene was laid somewhere in occupied France on the 
top floor of a mill owned by a family sympathetic to the Allied (and 
France’s own) cause. Once again, as in Richard III, the scene de- 
signer, in this case Frederick Fox, played an important role in the 
proceedings, creating a lofty, shadowed attic with huge wooden wheels 
and mysterious cogs and braces that was a constant visual satisfaction. 
To this loft came various airmen of the Allied nations grounded by 
accident in France, and with them workers in the French and Belgian 
underground movement. Here, too, arrived at hair-raising intervals 
the heavy-footed Nazi soldiers and officers whose presence was a 
deathly menace to all concerned. The most striking thing about the 
intricate story that ensued was the fact that the airmen and their 
friends made most of their entrances and exits through a trap door in 
the ceiling, an opening so high that they had to leap and swing up to 
it with a skill and energy worthy of trapeze artists. Indeed the whole 
production evolved around exciting deeds of strength, including a 
hand-to-hand struggle in jiu-jitzu style which ended in one of the 
more unpleasant killings of a fairly bloodstained season. Men in 
Shadow was full of breath-taking suspense and heroic action; it used 
the war as background for adventure in the manner of the movie spy 
story and the newspaper cartoon. Perhaps these media have done the 
genre to death. At any rate, on the stage mere heroics, however 
energetically played, do not seem to be enough. There were some 
touching moments with Michelette Burani who played the stout 
Frenchwoman, keeper of the mill, and the whole cast headed by Roy 
Hargrave himself did excellent as well as energetic work, but the play, 
in spite of its excitements, lasted only a short time. 

Longer, indeed, than Lee Strasberg’s production of Apology, an ex- 
perimental play by Charles Schnee which was chiefly interesting for 
Samuel Leve’s ingenious screens, lights and projections and for the 
resounding proof it gave that there is much more to originality than 
merely breaking with tradition. Mr. Schnee told his story — the biog- 
raphy of a successful and peculiarly unsympathetic business man — 
in the form of a lecture with illustrated slides. The lecturer was Elissa 
Landi; the slides, after the first few moments, were actual scenes on 
the stage performed by Theodore Newton, Thelma Schnee, Erin 
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O’Brien-Moore, Clay Clement and others. Sometimes the lecturer 
talked to the characters, sometimes she merely explained what they 
were thinking about or what they had done or were about to do. Lee 
Strasberg, who directed as well as produced the play, must have felt 
that this process was stimulating to the imagination, but unfortu- 
nately in actual fact it completely negated every theatre value with- 
out putting anything else in its place. 

George Abbott in his new production, Kiss and Tell, operates at the 
opposite end of the line from Mr. Strasberg or, for that matter, from 
Mr. Shakespeare. Mr. Abbott, being an expert in farce comedy and 
in juvenilia, has joined them together in Kiss and Tell and created a 
new type —a sort of adolescent bedroom comedy or nursery farce. 
To the young fry already overrunning the New York stage, led by 
the respectable young Days of Life with Father, the engaging teen- 
year oldsters of Funior Miss and the small-town high school gang of 
Janie, there now has been added a group of suburban young, headed 
by Corliss Archer of radio fame. Corliss stands with very far from 
reluctant feet on the unmarked boundary between child and woman- 
hood. Her next-door neighbor Dexter is in the equivalent masculine 
stage marked by pimples, messy clothes and a breaking voice. There 
are sisters, brothers, neighbor children and a bitter, neighborly feud 
which causes acute complications and endless runnings in and out, 
quarrels, telephone calls, bloody noses and finally the awful — and 
highly incorrect — assumption that Corliss is what used to be called 
‘in trouble’ and that Dexter is to blame. This idea seemed so scream- 
ingly funny to first-night and subsequent audiences that the play 
moved instantly into the hit class. F. Hugh Herbert, its author, 
knows his youngsters well. Aside from the essential vulgarity of the 
main joke, his dialogue is well observed and often hilarious. He has 
drawn a rotund and officious younger brother who acts as go-between 
and message bearer with much good nature. George Abbott has 
whipped the top till it spins at high speed, finding in Jessie Royce 
Landis and Robert Keith as Corliss’ parents, in Joan Caulfield as 
Corliss herself, in Robert White as Dexter and thirteen-year-old 
Tommy Lewis as the fat boy, leaders in a gay band of performers. 
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Christmas Party in Gibraltar 
JOHN GIELGUD 


On December 23rd, 1942, a group of English actors and actresses 
flew to Gibraltar to play to the troops. The entertainment was called 
Christmas Party and the artists appearing were Fohn Gielgud, 
Edith Evans, Beatrice Lillie, Elisabeth Welch, Phyllis Stanley, 
Jeanne de Casalis and Michael Wilding. They returned to England 
on Fanuary 22nd, 1943. — Editors’ Note 


per a long narrow street, winding round from a big harbour, 
crowded with soldiers and sailors — little jeeps and cars in single 
file, with the drivers banging the outside of the doors with the flat of 
their hands to clear a passage, as they are not allowed to sound their 
horns. The shops are full of cheap Chinese embroidered coats, Spanish 
shawls, Benares brass and junk of every kind, but their chief attraction 
is large bottles of expensive French perfume, Guerlain, Chanel and 
Caron, £3 and £4 a bottle, and the fruit shops are stuffed with or- 
anges, lemons, tomatoes, bananas, raisins and nuts, all of them corn 
in Egypt to our English eyes. 

The actresses who are with me are greeted on all sides by the sol- 
diers and sailors as we walk to the theatre for our performance. The 
men shout out ‘Hello, Bea’, ‘Evening, Edith’ and wave from the 
trucks as they go by. 

The theatre is in a little square, with steep streets rising behind it, 
up broad flights of steps. The stage has no cloth on it and the boards 
are very uneven, but the auditorium is a perfect size and holds about 
seven or eight hundred people and there are open boxes on both sides, 
which are full at every performance, as well as two small balconies, 
and the officers and men all sit together, regardless of rank. 

In the morning, while we are rehearsing, the windows at the back 
of the house are open, and we can see a sky of almost Mediterranean 
blue and the tower of a little Spanish-looking church. After last night’s 
performance the whole of the auditorium floor was littered with or- 
ange peel, so we feel we have some kinship with Nell Gwynne and 
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Drury Lane, until the Portuguese cleaners come in to sweep up the 
mess. 

The dressing-rooms are whitewashed, and mine has, on the back of 
the door, a gaudy little Catholic picture with a Christ in flowing pink 
robes and a gold halo. It is a funny mixture of atmospheres. 

The men at the stage door are soldiers and there are soldiers to 
help shift the scenery. Our dresser, too, is a batman from Government 
House, in beautifully pressed khaki shorts, and he runs in and out 
with all our clothes until, after two days, we are almost as spick and 
span as he is. The ladies are not so fortunate, however. They have a 
very elderly Spanish dresser, who speaks no English whatever. They 
immediately christen her ‘Mafiana’, as it seems to be the only intel- 
ligible Gibraltean word she is in the habit of using, but, after a day 
or two, a wealth of expressive pantomime on both sides produces an 
occasional needle and thread or a luke-warm iron. The Stage Manager 
is a Portuguese, but he speaks perfect English, and proudly shows me 
a picture of Matheson Lang as Romeo, for he was Stage Carpenter to 
Lang’s Company, twenty years or more ago, in a Shakespearean tour 
in India. 

We give two performances each night, including Sundays, and by 
the end of our four weeks’ stay we have given forty-eight shows in the 
theatre, as well as four or five forty-minute concerts in His Majesty’s 
ships, and in two of the local hospitals. We play a kind of revue, with 
an opening chorus and finale (bashfully performed by those of us who 
are not professional musicians). Edith Evans makes her first appear- 
ance dressed as Millamant, with fan, fontange and patches, and speaks 
a little poem specially written for us by Sagittarius. Elisabeth Welch 
sings ‘Prayer for Rain’, ‘Begin the Beguine’, and ‘Solomon’, in a black 

dress against a white satin curtain, and you can hear a pin drop while 
she is singing, but when she has finished the thunder of applause can 
be heard in the street. Edith Evans, Jeanne de Casalis and I play a 
scene from The Importance of Peing Earnest. Beatrice Lillie delights 
the audience with an ‘Early Morning’ song, sitting on a window sill 
with a shutter that bangs in her face after every second line. Later she 
sings her own particular songs as nobody but Bea can sing them: 
‘Rhythm’ and ‘Fairies’ and ‘Fishes’ are the special favourites. For 
her, too, the applause brings down the house. With some misgiving, 
I go on to the stage in a dinner jacket to follow her, and recite a comic 
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JOHN GIELGUD AND GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES in the London 
production | 1939) of The Importance of Being Earnest, brilliantly revived last 
fall under John Gielgud’s direction with Edith Evans and Peggy Ashcroft 
also in the cast. The costumes and decor were by Motley. 





AN ALL-STAR CONCERT PARTY of England’s leading players put over 
a Christmas sing during a tour in Gibraltar. Beatrice Lillie is at the micro- 
phone, John Gielgud at the right. The others include Michael Wilding, Edith 
Evans, Jeanne de Casalis, Phyllis Stanley, Elisabeth Welch. 








CHRISTMAS PARTY IN GIBRALTAR 


poem, “Mussolini and the Eagle’, Housman’s ‘Bredon Hill’ and the 
Henry V speech, ‘Once more into the breach’. What a wonderful 
audience they are. The moment a new actor appears, they are com- 
pletely silent, however wonderfully the turn before has been received. 
And so it goes on throughout the show. 

Towards the end of the programme, Bea has another of her delight- 
ful satires, “Wind Round my Heart’, dressed a la Marlene Dietrich, 
with a wonderful veiled hat. The men get the joke the moment she ap- 
pears, sitting forlornly on an Embankment bench, and mistiming 
with exquisite certainty. 

Again I have to follow her with a serious poem about Nelson, 
Clemence Dane’s ‘Trafalgar Day’, and again they are perfectly quiet 
and hushed and ready to take the serious items with equal enthusiasm. 

Our little orchestra is perhaps almost our best audience. They play 
extremely well, and our own director has, we are told, increased their 
skill as a unit. Anyway, they are a great contribution to the perform- 
ance, and when we go in the ships, they come with us. 

The shows on board make another picture altogether; an unfor- 
gettable one, too, in its way and when we are not on the stage, we are 
able to take it in more fully than we can from the quarterdecks of the 
battleships. Men have climbed on to every available eminence to 
watch the show; stokers with greasy rags round their necks, look-out 
men in oilskins, sailors sitting cross-legged on railings and bridges; 
while on the neighboring ships we can see others focussing us with 
field-glasses. Aeroplanes fly overhead, and occasionally attempt to 
drown us with the noise of their engines. During my Nelson recitation, 
the Commander rushes to the telephone and abuses a neighboring ship 
roundly for sending over an aeroplane at such a moment. I almost feel 
I have stopped the war for twenty seconds. 

What hosts the Navy are. The cocktails and the luncheons we are 
given before the performance make us fear we shall not be able to stag- 
ger on to the stage when our turn comes. We sign lampshades in Cap- 
tains’ cabins, menu cards and autograph books in enginerooms and 
wardrooms, and are sent home about 3 o’clock, exhausted but en- 
tranced, in naval jeeps, with everybody waving from the sides of the 
ship. 

Another day we play in the hangar of an aircraft carrier, going up 
through the ship on an enormous steel lift in the middle of which we 
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stand, like Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author. When 
we reach the hangar, we are backstage. Behind the hessian curtains 
we can hear the excited buzz of the audience, but, when we go on, the 
limelights are in our eyes, and we can see nothing but a black cavern 
and, dimly, the sailors sitting on girders with their legs hanging into 
space, working the lights. The silence is as impressive as the laughter 
and applause, and when the concert is over, the Captain gets up in 
the front row and makes a speech of thanks and calls for three cheers. 
As we sing “God Save the King’, the lights go slowly up, and our 
audience appears for the first time, twenty-three hundred sailors, 
stretching back into the dimness; behind them, as they stand to at- 
tention, the steel doors, slowly rising, reveal the serried rows of air- 
craft, ranged behind, each with a little light beside it. 

Our four weeks pass in a flash. We are entertained in Messes, the 
Governor gives a party for us on Christmas night and raises the curfew 
so that we can dance the New Year in. One evening we hear that the 
party of American stars is passing through on its way to Algiers. 
After the performance we go to Government House and in the ball- 
room, under the large full-length portraits of King George and Queen 
Mary, King Edward and Queen Alexandra, we have a party with 
them. Mitzi Mayfair dances for us in her stockinged feet, Martha 
Raye and Elisabeth Welch out-vie each other in singing hot numbers, 
and Beatrice Lillie is persuaded to come to the piano and give us 
“Marvellous Party’ and anything else she can remember. 

When the Governor comes to the theatre, a little wooden board 
with the royal coat of arms of England is hung up on two chains over 
his box, but his presence has no restraining effect upon the audience, 
and he is gracious enough to come on to the stage at the end of the last 
performance and make a speech. We would like to thank him in re- 
turn, but there is no opportunity for he calls for “Auld Lang Syne’, 
and joins hands with us on the stage. We link hands with the or- 
chestra and they with the men in the front row, the whole house 
stands, and with linked hands everybody sings — a very moving end 


to an unforgettable experience. 
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Beauty and the Beast of Berlin 
The Films in Review 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


¢7 CAN always tell the Armenians by the priests and the kids. That’s 
I what they believe in, God and children.’ These are William 
Saroyan’s words from the script of The Human Comedy and he speaks 
with authority, for he is America’s most notable member of the race. 
No one who has seen his first full-length screen effort or read its novel- 
ized version will gainsay him. The belief of one Armenian at least is 
everywhere in evidence. He has a warmly held and deeply felt knowl- 
edge about children and an ingenuous enough acquaintanceship with 
God to be well equipped for his task of interpreting God and children 
to one another. There are countless moments in The Human Comedy 
that shine so bright with his belief and wisdom that the memory clings 
to them long after the picture is done or the book closed. It is Saroyan’s 
misfortune, however, to be plagued by a middle range of mortals — 
men and women — whose affairs are constantly encroaching on the 
province of the Ageless and the young. They must be dealt with, and 
Saroyan has so far shown himself unequal to the task. His grown-ups 
are almost unfailingly pasteboard creatures or strange, childlike fan- 
tasies. At one point (in the novel this time) he has a character say, ‘I 
guess a child looks for a child in everyone else he meets. And if he finds 
a child in somebody grown up, I guess he likes that person more than 
the others.’ That is Saroyan’s own proclivity and his great weakness, 
and it is nowhere more in evidence than in The Human Comedy. 
Having mentioned this shortcoming, it would be ingratitude to 
belabor it too hard — to make too much of such inept creations as 
Diana, Toby and Marcus, Mr. Byfield (the film’s lone villain) and 
Miss Hicks — when one can speak instead of Ulysses and Homer and 
Lionel. 
Ulysses and Homer are the five- and twelve-year-old sons of the 
Macauley family of Ithaca, California, and Lionel is their friend. 
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There is also Ma Macauley, brother Marcus, who is in the army, sister 
Bess and her girl-friend Mary. The Human Comedy revolves about 
their lives and those of Mr. Spangler and Willie Grogan at the tele- 
graph office where Homer works. It is a loose-knit tale which moves 
from episode to episode with the kind of casual connection that is 
closer to real life than to movie formula. In fact, here as in the theatre, 
William Saroyan is cheerfully unhampered by the restrictions of con- 
vention, and it is a welcome release. As always, too, the fabric of his 
film is intricately overlaid with music, the music of telegraph keys, 
the conscientious rendition of the Birthday Song by Homer, the troop- 
train revival of a grand old gospel tune, ‘Leaning on the Everlasting 
Arms’. There is music even in his words; actors’ lines are always easily 
spoken and sound well, even when their sense has slipped off into 
nothing. Howard Estabrook, in his screen adaptation, has managed 
ingeniously to preserve these qualities from the original. 

It is through Ulysses’ wonderstruck eyes that the most appealing 
aspects of the valley town and — because Ithaca is in a way Every- 
town — of the whole world are revealed. Ulysses is not a prodigy, he 
can do no strange or wonderful tricks, he is just an entirely real child 
with boundless curiosity and a healthy respect for the power of the 
word ‘why’ in the right places. From the opening sequence, when he is 
discovered absorbed in contemplation of a gopher busy digging at his 
hole and then rushes down for the daily ceremony of waving to a 
passing train, he is the hero of the film. His trip to the ‘pubalic liberry’ 
with Lionel, the dimwitted lad (winningly played by Darryl Hickman) 
who draws delight from merely looking at the books he cannot read; 
his part in an expedition to rob an apricot tree in March; his bedroom 
talk with brother Homer; all of these are events in themselves and high 
points in The Human Comedy. One scene in particular stands out above 
all others. It is the moment when Ulysses learns about fear, first in 
terror but finally in delight because he has added a new word to his 
vocabulary — the word ‘afraid’. His is an unfailing motion picture 
portrait, a happy collaboration between Saroyan, a remarkable 
youngster, Jack Jenkins (Doris Dudley’s son Butch) and a sympa- 
thetic and imaginative director, Clarence Brown. To photograph the 
world as Ulysses sees it, Harry Stradling, the cameraman, has put to 
effective use the old expedient of holding the camera at the child’s eye 
level. 

In Homer, the twelve-year-old messenger boy who is Ulysses’ 
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MICKEY ROONEY AND JACK JENKINS as Homer and Ulysses in 
William Saroyan’s film, The Human Comedy, directed by Clarence Brown. 
Ulysses, who has just learned what it means to be afraid, is gleefully pro- 
claiming the fact from his perch on the handlebars of his brother’s bicycle. 
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DESERT VICTORY 


Of all film records of the war, Desert Victory, the epic of the routing of 


Rommel’s Afrika Korps from Cairo to Tripoli by the British Eighth Army 
under General Bernard Montgomery, is the first English- speaking effort 
which has managed successfully to convey the full force and fury of modern 
mechanized wartare. Its scenes of battle, made under actual combat condi- 
tions by the Eighth Army Film and Photographic Unit and RAF photog- 
raphers, are tremendous in themselves and wisely interlarded with frequent 
expositions of the larger strategy. Although this picture is in a class by itself, 
there are other recent documentaries that are well worth notice. Also from 
Britain is The Next of Kin, which mixes fact and story film techniques to 
demonstrate the perils of careless talk. From this country, MGM’s victory 
short, Plan for Destruction, is a particularly lucid explanation of the meaning 
and history of Karl Haushofer’s geopolitics. 
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brother and general man about the Macauley household, Mickey 
Rooney has at last found a part that makes something more of his 
ability as an actor than the thespian gymnastics of the Andy Hardy 
series. Already the recurrent Saroyan motive of a clean bright face 
with the light of goodness shining through — which will make the 
grown-up brother, Marcus, and his soldier friends such bores — is 
beginning to look foolish on Homer; but it is a character drawn with 
the saving grace of humor and a sincerity of performance that holds 
it short of banality. 

There is a broad strain of faith running through this picture. Be- 
sides the faith in God, which is not much more than a simple sense that 
there’s a bit of Him in everything and that He is always close at 
hand to hear the prayers of little people, there is faith in the people 
themselves, faith in America, and faith in the power of the world to 
better itself. This can be taken at the moviegoer’s own value, and there 
are those who will call it false because they do not share it. But there 
can be no question that for Saroyan it is the real thing, arrived at, 
perhaps, through the heart and not the head, felt rather than rea- 
soned, but as firm a part of his make-up as a sense of music and a love 
of kids. For the Office of War Information — to turn from the sublime 
to the temporal — The Human Comedy comes as a bonanza. Here in 
simple terms, stated and restated for all to understand, are affirma- 
tions of the things we’re fighting for that should bring a glow to Lowell 
Mellett’s heart. It is a battle won in the major struggle to persuade the 
films to deal in such things rather than in brutalized pictures of the 
enemy and maladroit heroics about our own armed forces. 

The Human Comedy should also find a comfortable niche in the 
list of ‘Films about Americans for Other Peoples to See’ which the 
East and West Association compiled earlier this year. With the world 
reduced in size by science and war, the diplomatic impact of the mo- 
tion picture medium — not merely propaganda films but the everyday 
run of industry product — has shown itself in full and startling per- 
spective. The Association, aware of our inadequacies along this line, 
invited motion picture critics to submit a list of pictures ‘really repre- 
sentative of life in America’ for distribution abroad. In the ensuing 
effort to extract a minimum of ten such films, the disheartening fact 
became apparent that they were rare indeed and almost overwhelmed 
in number by the ‘gangster pictures, pictures full of Hollywood ideas 
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of luxury, slapstick comedies and Westerns’ which had already done 
their share to confuse our global neighbors as to America’s true values 
and ideals. The list, as it finally emerged and was reprinted in Asia 
Magazine, follows: The Andy Hardy Series, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
Sergeant York, Boys’ Town, One Foot in Heaven, Our Town, Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, Blossoms in the Dust 
and Foe Smith, American. The virtue of these choices is not in question 
here; the important thing, and the tragic one, is that in a country as 
rich in lore and native grandeur as America there should be so few 
pictures really representative of its life. The Japanese supply their 
own incisive comment on this situation. In Java, according to a recent 
report in The New York Times, the invaders turn American-made pic- 
tures to effective use against this country. The process is simple. They 
merely throw some of our less fortunate creations onto the local 
screens and allow the sordid picture that unfolds to do its own 


destructive work. 


Except for The Human Comedy, most of the serious films to come 
from Hollywood of late have been about the world of Nazidom. An- 
other important exception is Keeper of the Flame, a picture whose 
promise, spelled in the names of its makers — Donald Ogden Stewart, 
scriptwriter, George Cukor, director, Spencer Tracy and Katharine 
Hepburn, stars — was betrayed in its execution. The first film to deal 
directly with domestic fascism (Meet ohn Doe was a good deal more 
oblique in its accusations), it broke up disastrously when it deserted 
melodrama in a heavy-handed attempt to explain the issues involved. 
And yet the public cannot but be grateful to the makers of Keeper of 
the Flame for having tried. 

Most of the Nazi pictures — but for The Moon Is Down — try 
nothing new at all. Beginning with the Paul Muni vehicle, Commandos 
Strike at Dawn, they all follow along in the same track — soberly con- 
ceived, handsomely mounted and cast, lacking only the imagination 
to transform their raw materials into something vital and arresting. 
Hitler’s Children, RKO’s picturization of the Gregor Ziemer book, 
calls some sensational turns with a franker approach than usual to the 
German sterilization program. But the flat romantic story is there to 
deaden the impact and proclaim that the scene is really Hollywood, 
not Germany. Hangmen Also Die is the United Artists contribution, 
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produced by Arnold Pressburger, directed by Fritz Lang, with a score 
by Hanns Eisler. This saga of the Czech underground does manage to 
give some sense of dedication to the cause in the face of almost over- 
whelming odds and to that degree it is an improvement on the rest. 
It is also notable for Alexander Granach’s pitiless portrayal of a mem- 
ber of the Gestapo. His is no stereotyped and stupid Nazi villain but 
a wily human being with the rot upon him. He is the kind of enemy 
that we must fear, not the furious fools that the films prefer to make 
their Nazis. From Warner Brothers comes Lewis Milestone’s film of 
the William Woods novel, Edge of Darkness. The cast, headed by 
Walter Huston, Errol Flynn and Ann Sheridan, is notable to the very 
bottom of its bit-player list and the whole film is a serious and noble 
tribute to the Norwegian underground; but when it is all done, the 
outlines merge inextricably with Commandos Strike at Dawn and there 
remains only a general feeling of worthy intentions in a pedestrian 
frame. 

John Steinbeck’s book, The Moon Is Down, which was published at 
about the same time as the William Woods novel, and also dealt — al- 
though there was no outright statement to that effect — with Nor- 
wegian underground resistance to the German invader, has joined 
Edge of Darkness on the motion picture screen. Those who preferred 
the vigorous treatment of the latter to the more contemplative mood 
of the Steinbeck work will probably renew their battle around the 
screen versions. For in Nunnally Johnson’s adaptation, The Moon Is 
Down — except for a spine-tingling beginning and an exalted end — 
is a tale told more in phrases than in action. Words are the thing, but 
the words are great; the speeches that rang out most gloriously from 
the pages of the novel sound a clarion call once more upon the screen. 
The Mayor’s words to Alex — ‘Yours was the first clear act. Your 
private anger was the beginning of a public anger’; Tonder’s dream — 
‘Flies conquer flypaper. Flies capture two hundred miles of flypaper’ ; 
the last conversation between Dr. Winter and Mayor Orden — these 
passages and many others are eloquent reminders that in talking pic- 
tures there is a seat up near the throne for talk that is worth hearing. 

Nunnally Johnson has been faithful to the author’s almost revolu- 
tionary concept of the Nazis as credible human beings, invested with 
intelligence as well as sheer brute strength and subject to the falli- 
bility of mortals. They have a three-dimensional quality that stands 
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out in bold relief against the usual run of Nazi villain, Hollywood 
style, and they are no less formidable because they are more real. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke savors the role of Colonel Lanser, the German 
officer of occupation who is more military man than party member. 
It is a memorable screen portrait, an evocative and thoughtful study of 
a man both literate and strong, whose personal tragedy lies in his un- 
relenting knowledge that the job to which he gives his loyalty carries 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. In Lanser’s sense of the fu- 
tility of the Nazi brutalities is the most convincing promise of their 
eventual nemesis. 

Unfortunately for the dramatic balance of the film, Henry Travers 
has been strangely miscast as the Mayor, perpetuating an error of 
judgment that was first perpetrated in the Broadway version. Mayor 
Orden is no little man, although the film and even his own words 
would make him so. His actions tell a different story. He is a man 
strong enough to refuse to sit in unjust judgment upon a fellow towns- 
man, although he is under pressure from the Germans to do so. He is 
a man wise enough to stand firm in life for principles in which he has 
placed his faith, despite the heartbreaking mistrust of his own people. 
And he is a man brave enough to face death calmly when it finally 
comes, even while he fears it. For all his simple ways and a humble 
sense that his sanction rests in the people who elected him, he has a 
tragic grandeur of his own; in personal stature he is Colonel Lanser’s 
equal. As he is painted in the film, however, Mayor Orden is only a 
little man, and the Nazi colonel becomes the more a giant in contrast. 

In his direction, Irving Pichel has taken The Moon Is Down out of 
the two constraining rooms that housed the play. He has broadened 
the landscape to include Mayor Orden’s town and the hills of Norway, 
as well as the mine that is the mainspring of the plot. Townspeople, 
instead of being merely mentioned, are now seen, and actions only 
indicated in the book are made explicit in the movie version. But those 
who look in films for violent conflicts set before their eyes will not see 
them here, for The Moon Is Down remains essentially a conflict of ideas. 
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Notes on Playwriting 


HOWARD LINDSAY 


A Portion of an Address given by Mr. Howard Lindsay to the 
Associate Members of the Dramatists Guild in December, 1942. 


TT is not going to be a lecture on playwriting. I came into the the- 
atre through the stage door, and all I know about it is what I 
learned there through thirty years or more. I am just going to talk 
about that. 

The three basic things about playwriting are the organization of 
the emotions of the audience; story progress; dramatization — and the 
organization of audience emotions is the most important. Let me il- 
lustrate that: 

Years ago I used to go to wrestling matches, and here is what hap- 
pened. A man in green tights and a man in black tights would get into 
the ring with the referee and the match would start. They would make 
a few tentative passes, try a few holds, each testing the other’s 
strength and skill, and then, fairly early in the match, the fellow in 
the green tights would suddenly kick the other man with his foot and 
hit him in the face, and the crowd would yell, ‘Why, the dirty dog, 
why, the dirty dog,’ and would immediately begin to hope that the 
other fellow would wipe up the floor with him. They had organized 
the emotions of the audience. They had a hero and a villain imme- 
diately. It was tremendously exciting to watch them do that. The 
fortunes would change through the match, and then toward the end 
the man in the green tights would have the other at his mercy, the 
crowd would get angrier and angrier. It would look as though there 
would be no chance whatever for the fellow in the black tights to 
survive, but at the last second he would come to life, throw the man 
in the green tights around, get him down, pin his shoulders to the 
floor, and the crowd would go mad. The reason was that their emo- 
tions had been organized. They were stirred in favor of one of the 
opponents. 

The first job the playwright has in the theatre is to engage the 
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emotions of the audience favorably towards one or more of the charac- 
ters. The theatre is an emotional institution. You come to hear a story 
told in terms of acting. An audience wants to be emotionally interested 
in the characters of your story. 4nd they want a reward for their emo- 
tions. It is the feeling with which people who have come to spend their 
time and their money leave the theatre that makes your play a suc- 
cess or a failure. It is their satisfaction, their emotional reward that is 
the test. 

The reward can come in one of two ways. It can either come 
through the satisfaction of having the character they are sympathet- 
ically interested in win out over circumstances or other people, or be 
tragically defeated; but if he is tragically defeated, their reward must 
be a depth of pity and compassion that is satisfying. The play that 
ends in mere frustration for the people in whom the audience is emo- 
tionally interested will not satisfy them, for frustration is one of the 
most unhappy experiences in our lives. 

When you start writing your play you must know how it is going 
to end. Somebody said to George Kaufman, ‘I wish you would look 
at this and see what is wrong with my third act,’ and George said, 
‘T can tell you now. Your first.” What he meant was that the fellow 
didn’t know where he was going when he started. I get pretty impa- 
tient at scripts with good first acts and good second acts but in which 
the author has no third act because he didn’t know where he was 
going. “ 

Bill Maguire started writing a play some years ago which never 
came to town. It was built around a situation between two women. 
The husband had given up his career to be with his wife so she could 
have her career. Then the husband got fed up with it and met another 
woman. Bill could end the play either way, send him back to his wife 
or keep him with the other woman. The mistake was in not knowing 
before he began the play which woman was going to win out. There 
are two things that lick a play. One is that the audience doesn’t be- 
lieve it, and the other is that they don’t care. If the audience does not 
care about the people or what happens to them, you haven’t any play. 
They must care. 

When you have created in the audience an emotional interest for a 
certain character, you must then excite the audience. You threaten 
its emotions by threatening your character, pitting him against cir- 
cumstances or other people, so that it looks as though he is going 
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to be defeated in some way, is going to be hurt. The audience should 
be very frightened, if the playwright is a good playwright, and when 
the character overcomes the disturbing circumstances, then comes the 
warmth of the audience’s satisfaction. The amount of that warmth is 
the product of their affections multiplied by their fears. 

The easiest threat against the audience’s emotional sympathies 
is against something they agree is to be held precious. We all know 
how we fight for life even when we are desperately ill. Everybody 
does. Life is a very precious thing. So, if you threaten a character with 
death, you have a pretty good threat. Here’s another: We are still a 
romantic race. We believe that the consummation of love is a very 
desirable and precious thing. So, if you have threatened your charac- 
ters with the loss of that consummation, you have a pretty good 
threat. That still works, thank God. We have a pretty good threat 
today in the liberty of the individual. That, we have discovered, in the 
turmoil that the world is going through, is a threat that we can take 
very seriously. 

The speed of the progress of your story must have a direct relation- 
ship to the depth of the emotional response. The more shallow the 
response that you have created, the more swiftly must your story pass 
given points. Farce must move faster than drama. Think of story 
points as telegraph poles that you are passing on a train. In farce you 
have to pass those poles quickly. The story has to keep going forward 
all the time; your scenes are very much shorter; you are jumping from 
one situation to another, to another, to another, to another. 

Booth Tarkington wrote some very fine plays, especially when he 
was writing them with Harry Leon Wilson, but not all of his plays 
were very successful. The critics used to complain they were thin. 
Finally I staged a couple of his plays. Each was delightful, so charm- 
ing, so amusing that you couldn’t cut a line. But Tarkington could 
write so well that he could write ten pages to a scene that should have 
taken only three. If he had only been able to write three, he would 
have had a swifter story and more story. 

There is a playwright writing today whose handicap is that he 
writes too well. When he gets a couple of people together and they 
begin to play a scene, he can write such amusing talk that they talk 
a little too much. That slows down a play and thins out the content. 
Don’t write your scene beyond its point. When you are through with 
it, you are through. Get into your next scene as quickly as you can. 
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Don’t make your scenes too long. When we tried out Life with 
Father out of town a little over three years ago, we thought if we could 
get through with the first act and get into the second, it would be all 
right. We didn’t expect anything of the first act and were very sur- 
prised on the opening night because it went like a house afire. We 
were jubilant. We said, ‘Now we are all right.’ When we got to the 
second act, it didn’t go nearly so well; it was way under par. When we 
began to examine why, the reason was obvious: every scene was a lit- 
tle too long. We had to take two lines out of this scene, four out of that 
and six out of that. Just a couple of lines can make a scene too long, 
four lines make it very much too long, and six can make it impossible. 
Merely by cutting the second act, our play was improved tremen- 
dously. 

It is a very unwise thing to have your central character an unsym- 
pathetic person. Everybody wants to write a play about a bitch, and 
almost everybody does. Lillian Hellman did, but you had better be 
sure you can write as well as Lillian Hellman before you do it. Keep 
in front of an audience the people that they like to spend their time 
with. If you have disagreeable people, people that the audience does 
not like and they are in there to help you with your story, get them 
on, let them help you with your story, and get them off. 

The greatest reward for audiences watching a play is conviction. 
When an audience forgets it is seeing a play, when it is just believing 
what is happening on a stage, that is the greatest pleasure you can 
give. You can get conviction in two ways, one with sheer veracity 
where your writing and acting is so true that they believe in it as it 
goes along, and the other where you create a will to believe by being 
entertaining. We have found this out in practice. 

Brooks Atkinson, writing about Reap the Harvest and trying to an- 
alyze why he didn’t like the play more than he did, said he supposed 
it was because he didn’t believe in it. He spoke about a clock that 
didn’t move, and about an automobile horn that didn’t sound any- 
thing like an automobile horn, and about a woman in the play calling 
upon a character to help her move a table which she could have moved 
herself, only they had to get another character on the scene. I wrote a 
letter to him, saying, ‘Tsk, tsk, tsk, t’ain’t so. You have got the cart 
before the horse. You believe in a play because you like it.’ It wasn’t a 
very bright thing for me to do, because it was only half the truth, but 
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OKLAHOMA! 


Everyone is having a swell dance at the Skidmore Ranch in Ok/ahoma!, the 
Theatre Guild musical play version of Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs. 
The tune is Richard Rodgers’ ‘The Farmer and the Cowman’. The dancers, 
headed by Katharine Sergava and Marc Platt, are savoring the lively meas- 
ures cooked up for them by Agnes de Mille. (They appear also on the cover 
of this issue in another fresh and lovely de Mille dance moment.) One of 
Lemuel Avers’ attractive sets and trunkfuls of Miles White’s flashy costumes 
add to the gaiety. Rouben Mamoulian directs, as he did Porgy and Bess. 
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KUGENIE LEONTOVICH as Natasha in Dark Eves. It may be super- 
fluous to note that the eyes are dark with the sorrow of nostalgia only Rus- 
sians can express and, as the play proves, only a Russian can burlesque. 
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it is true that if you like the play, you do not quarrel with those 
things. The minute we bore an audience, they begin to question. Their 
eyes look around the set and they say, ‘Good God, that chandelier 
shouldn’t be that high! Well, we have to hang chandeliers high so 
that the people in the gallery can see the people on the stage. If there 
is a clock on the stage, they look at it when they are bored and see 
that its hands haven’t moved. They hear an automobile effect and 
say it doesn’t sound like an automobile. If they are interested and 
entertained, they don’t make those observations. This demand for 
conviction on the part of the audience gets tougher every year. Every 
time we give them something better than they had before, they will 
not retreat. So there is this tremendous demand on the part of the 
audience for conviction, and you have to respect it. 

If you are going to write a farce, get as much conviction as you 
can early. At the start of She Loves Me Not, I tried to convince the 
audience that it was really happening. You can’t start on a broad basis 
and then get narrower. You can’t start with a farcical comedy, and 
then end with light comedy. I am talking about the ordinary rules of 
playwriting. I am warning you, if you are going to break these princi- 
ples, write as well as Thornton Wilder writes. 

The basis of all dramatization, which is probably what I should 
have started with, is the audience’s well-known motto, ‘Don’t tell 
us; show us.’ Have it happen on the stage in front of them. Create 
the incident. Bring that incident on stage. You can always do it. No 
reason for it happening down at the corner, or very little reason. 

Make your exposition pay its own way. The first act is the hard- 
est act to write, the hardest to act and the hardest to stage, because 
we are pushing so many facts across to the audience. They are not yet 
acquainted with the characters. They are not yet acquainted with 
their relationships. They are not yet acquainted with the circum- 
stances. The first act must pay its own way either in humor or ex- 
citement. The characters just can’t sit down and say, ‘As you know, 
my dear Gaston, this is the year 1793, and La Belle France is torn 
with internal dissension.” Don’t do it through discussion. Do it 
through incident which will reveal to the audience what you want 
revealed. 

I find it easy to think of a play in terms of story and plot. Your 
story is the story of the personal relationships among your characters, 
how they vary, how they change, and the accumulation of it all at the 
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end. Your plot consists of the incidents that affect those personal 
relationships. Your plot must be in key with your story. You can’t 
suddenly, in the middle of a light story of a boy’s and girl’s love affair, 
have somebody come in with a gun and threaten to shoot one of them 
in order to reveal the fact that the boy loves the girl. That is going 
too far. Sometimes your plot device is too broad; sometimes too nar- 
row. And the climactic situation must always break in key with the quality 
of the story. 

When you are writing — for the benefit of the stage director — 
see your people in the process of living. Don’t just have them come 
into a room and talk. That gives the poor director the job of having 
to think of what in the world he can do to make those people seem 
real and natural and human. Give them some employment yourself. 

What to write about? I don’t know. It is a very difficult thing to 
decide. Choice of material can be a happy accident, or an unfortunate 
selection. Knowledge of the theatre develops an instinctive feeling 
towards material. Owen Davis has said that a play is a success or 
failure before the author starts to write it. That is something to give 
us all pause. Once in a while you hit upon an idea that is fresh, that is 
novel, that has some unusual quality in it. The freshness of a play can 
be found in its plot, characters, story, timeliness, threats to the audi- 
ence’s sympathies. Watch for freshness. It is an important thing. 

A play doesn’t have to point a moral. Human nature is a good- 
enough theme. You don’t have to define God or tell what is wrong 
with the world. It is enough to see human beings acting in the circum- 
stances of life. If you are going to write what is called a propaganda 
play, don’t let any character in the play know what the propaganda 
is. Act it out. Don’t talk it out. The minute you let one of your charac- 
ters know what the propaganda is that you are trying to put across, 
that character will start talking, you can’t stop him, and your play 
will become self-conscious. 

Here is one more important thing. Don’t send your play right out 
on the market as soon as you have finished it. Don’t send it right out 
to the producer or to the agent. I know from my own experience that 
when you have finished a scene, and pulled it out of the typewriter, 
you say to yourself, ‘This thing is swell!’ You think it is about as 
good as you can possibly write. Let it cool for at least two months, 
and then go back and read it. Let it cool, and then go back to it. Do 
your rewriting before the producer gets it. It is much easier all around. 
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The Playwrights’ Company 


Promise and Fulfilment 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HEN Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Sidney Howard, Elmer 
Rice and Robert E. Sherwood joined hands in 1938 to form The 
Playwrights’ Company for the purpose of producing each other’s 
plays, Broadway wiseacres gave the venture one season. The predic- 
tion was based on two theatre platitudes: playwrights are too tempera- 
mental to get along with one another; playwrights are too impractical 
to make good businessmen. A third truism was implicit: you can’t 
beat Broadway at its own game. Nor were the skeptics shaken by the 
company’s brilliant showing that first year. After all, what producer 
could not make it a go for one season with such scripts in hand as de 
Lincoln in Illinois, Knickerbocker Holiday and No Time for Comedy? 
Five years have passed. Not only is The Playwrights’ Company still 
a going concern on a street where mere survival is itself an achievement, 
but it has written into the books an impressive record of accomplish- 
ment without losing its shirt or its integrity. As this issue goes to press, 
all three of its productions this season are still on the boards: Maxwell 
Anderson’s The Eve of St. Mark (since October 7), S. N. Behrman’s 
The Pirate (since November 25) and Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots 
(since January 29), the first production to carry out the Playwrights’ 
intention not to confine their efforts to works of their own number. 
Over the five-year period, in addition to the plays already mentioned 
the organization has produced Anderson’s Key Largo, Fourney to Feru- 
salem and Candle in the Wind, Behrman’s The Talley Method, How- 
ard’s Madam, Will You Walk?, Rice’s American Landscape, Two on an 
Island and Flight to the West and Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night. 
Out of a total of fifteen productions, one closed during its tryout, four 
reached Broadway but ended up in the red; returns from the remainder 
ranged from a comfortable sum to the gross of $1,634,983 (the sale 
price to Hollywood included) brought in by the Pulitzer Prize winner 
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of 1939, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Besides this play six others have been 
grabbed up by the films. Not a bad record for a bunch of business 
innocents! Nor for a group of honest craftsmen either. Among these 
plays can be found some of the most distinguished dramatic writing 
of the decade. Of not one of its productions has The Playwrights’ 
Company need to feel ashamed. 

Such a record may not be unique in producer history but the cir- 
cumstances are. One has in mind not so much the difficulties encoun- 
tered along the way, though in two instances they have been unex- 
pected and heavy: the Playwrights were in the midst of their plans for 
a second season when the accidental death of Sidney Howard cost 
them not only a dramatist but perhaps their most theatre-wise mem- 
ber; before another year was up war had come, to claim increasingly 
the time and energies of the other four. The unusual feature is the or- 
ganization itself, the voluntary association of five leading playwrights, 
the deliberate pooling of their several talents and resources on the part 
of men each successful in his own right and in a position to bargain 
as effectively as any dramatist with the powers that be. No wonder 
the prophets were fooled. They could not believe there were no sinister 
motives behind the move, that even successful playwrights might have 
tired of the fuss and the fighting, the continual struggle against anti- 
theatre purposes in the theatre itself, the inevitable feeling of home- 
lessness which is the lone playwright’s lot. 

All this was clearly stated that first season by Maxwell Anderson 
in the souvenir program of Knickerbocker Holiday: ‘When five play- 
wrights got together last spring and formed their own producing com- 
pany there was a general impression that they were plotting against 
their one-time producers and against the whole producer-entrepreneur 
tradition. Sitting in on the plans I didn’t get that impression at all. 
. . » No, we came together because we shared several strong and 
positive ambitions for the theatre, some of them selfish, and because 
we wanted to quit hoboing from one office to another and build up 
permanent personal and business relationships within an organization 
of our own. 

‘In this country a playwright has always been a bird of passage, 
selling his script where he could, or where its chances looked best. 
. . . Unless he produced his own play in daring isolation there was 
no office in which he could feel at home and his business arrangements 
were no less transient than the run of the play. . . . None of us 
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ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


When The Playwrights’ Company made its formal debut October 15, 1938 


with the premiére of Robert Sherwood’s .dée Lincoln in I/linois, its own fu- 


ture was assured and forecast more firmly than anyone realized at the time. 
The play won the Pulitzer Prize, toured the country, was made into a film. 
Its profits kept the company on its feet when the going got hard. And it set 
the theme — of freedom, of responsibility for freedom, of the agony of its 
defense which in one form or another has dominated practics lly every one 
of the Playwrights’ fourteen productions since. Perhaps, as Cecil Smith 
said over a year ago in THEATRE ARTS, .1be Lincoln in Illinois should have 
been presented first in the Middle West. Certainly the Playwrights have 
written not for Broadway but for America; and in earnest of that fact, 79 
National Theatre Conference and 14 Service Centre productions this year 
have shared with The Playwrights’ Company and Broadway the honor of 
presenting Maxwell Anderson’s The Eve of St. Mark. 
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THE PIRATE THRE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in S. N. Behrman’s fantastical song-and- 


dance comedy produced jointly by the Playwrights and the Theatre Guild. 











THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


wanted more money spent on his plays. But each of us wanted to be 
part of a company that thought more of the theatre than of immediate 
profit, and one which respected a writer’s integrity quite as much as 
his ability to turn out successes. 

“We wanted, too, to work with craftsmen whose work we respected, 
and whose advice was always worth considering because it came out of 
long experience in the craftsmanship of playwriting. We wanted, in 
essence, to create a local habitation pleasant enough to put an end to 
our migratory careers, and it seemed to us that fellow playwrights, 
with common problems, common aims and a common enthusiasm 
ought to be able to build a structure, even in that shifting cloud of 
achievement and disillusion known as the American theatre.’ 

Looking back at the idea from the vantage of five years, it is sur- 
prising that no one had thought of something so simple and straight- 
forward before. Collaboration between playwrights, of course, has not 
been rare. In healthier theatre times, dramatists have often been at- 
tached to producing companies and their playhouses. The lone play- 
wright, the dramatist who is not at the same time a practising theatre 
man in some other capacity than that of writing scripts, is a peculiar 
product of our own time. It is worth noting that the true forerunner 
of The Playwrights’ Company (the parallel was not in mind when it 
was organized) was the fellowship of untried, unproduced playwrights 
around whom the Provincetown Playhouse was formed. During the 
past two decades playwrights here and there got together for a while in 
producing association, usually on the strength of some common mes- 
sage or cause to which the regular channels of the theatre seemed closed. 
Perhaps this is the reason they failed. Though each member of the 
Playwrights has strong convictions that range beyond the doors of the 
theatre, their bond of union has not been what their plays have tried 
to say but the fact that they wrote plays to be produced, produced as 
simply, easily and effectively as possible. 

An organization to this end required little machinery and no fina- 
gling. Each playwright chipped in $10,000 and his scripts, written and 
to come. Friends completed the pot: John F. Wharton, the firm’s legal 
and business adviser; Victor Samrock, business manager; stockholders 
Dorothy Backer, Howard S. Cullman, William S. Paley and Mrs. 
Robert Sherwood. William Fields became the company’s press repre- 
sentative, Lucy Mitchell office secretary. A suite of rooms was taken 
on the 38th floor of the International Building in Radio City; the only 
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individual’s name on any door is Mr. Behrman’s, placed there — the 
others explain — because he is so seldom in. 

When one of the playwrights feels he has a script that is ready — 
the matter is up to him, he is never asked nor prodded — he submits 
copies to his brother members. A decision is reached in joint consul- 
tation. In revision and throughout production the author has at his 
command the counsel of his fellow playwrights. “Each man’, wrote 
Maxwell Anderson, ‘has the last word in regard to the play he has 
written. Each of the others is free to give advice, and does so freely, 
but so far without wasting words and without rancor. . . . Unless my 
guess fails, the main business asset of our company will turn out to 
be the quality of the advice which the five are able to give and which 
they show an equal ability to use wisely. We are a group of individual- 
ists, but each man among us has a sharp ear for the word in time that 
happens to fit his particular problem. Hearing it, he makes use of it. 
. . . The words of wisdom that came my way in regard to Knicker- 
bocker Holiday had a concision, an aptness, a humorous understanding 
and a laconic impact unequalled in my fifteen years of fitting plays 
to the evasive and shadowy patterns of the New York audience.’ 

The choice of director is up to the playwright. Elmer Rice has 
worked in that capacity six times; the Playwrights have also called 
upon the services of Guthrie McClintic, Alfred Lunt (each more than 
once), Joshua Logan, Lem Ward, John C. Wilson and Shepard Traube. 
To head its casts, the company has been able to command many of the 
outstanding acting talents of the day: the Lunts, Katharine Cornell, 
Raymond Massey, Walter Huston, Paul Muni, Ina Claire, Philip 
Merivale. Three plays have been presented in association with the 
Theatre Guild, one with Katharine Cornell and one with Rowland 
Stebbins. Before Jo Mielziner converted his talent for enticing the eye 
into fooling the eye of the enemy, he had designed nine of the Play- 
wrights’ fifteen productions; the remaining assignments have gone to 
Robert Edmond Jones, Aline Bernstein, Richard Whorf, Howard Bay 
and Lemuel Ayers. 

From all this it is clear that the Playwrights have used Broadway’s 
existing machinery for purposes in no wise revolutionary but as old and 
sound as theatre itself. Financial success at the start meant that the 
company was able to bypass the single most obstreperous roadblock 
to a freer, more significant theatre: the question, will this one par- 
ticular play succeed? They have staged plays they knew would have a 
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limited appeal at the box-office because they deemed them worthy of 
production. And they have stuck to their last. Hollywood offered to 
turn over the lucrative job of making the film version of Abe Lincoln 
but the offer was turned down. The Playwrights figured their business 
was to write and produce plays. On the same basis they refused offers 
to go on the air as a company and to buy a couple of theatres. 

One important concern has been the discovery of new playwrit- 
ing talent, but here the times and a dearth of promising scripts have 
brought disappointment. Before the pressure of war duties began to 
keep members of the company away from the office for long stretches 
of time, manuscripts were given several goings-over. After Sidney 
Howard’s death, a Memorial Award of $1500 a year was set up for the 
new playwright whose script was judged in actual Broadway produc- 
tion the most promising of the season. Only one award has been made 
on that basis, to Robert Ardrey for Thunder Rock in 1939-40. In 1940- 
41 the $1500 was placed in the fund of the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica; the following season no award was made. Last year the money 
went to the New School for Social Research for the production of Dan 
James’ Winter Soldiers, a first play. Among the casts of their longer- 
run plays the Playwrights have encouraged the experimental re- 
hearsal and production of new scripts. The actors of The Eve of St. 
Mark hope to give one or two such productions in matinee perform- 
ances this spring. “We watch eagerly for new playwrights,’ Elmer Rice 
said in discussing the matter. ‘After all, we are not going to live 
forever. Yet playable scripts are almost impossible to find. The age is 
too unsettled; young men cannot write for the stage under present 
conditions. We will have to wait.’ 

Twice The Playwrights’ Company has experimented witha popular 
price scale: towards the end of its run 4be Lincoln in Illinois was 
transferred to the Adelphi Theatre at a dollar top; the same was tried 
with Flight to the West at a slightly higher scale. The results were dis- 
couraging; it is a paradox that a lower price scale is not always 
‘popular’. The customer is suspicious, Mr. Rice explained. ‘He will 
not believe that a production listed at a dollar top can be a good buy. 
I have watched customers at the ticket window turn away when the 
price of orchestra seats was quoted. A low price scale must come, but 
producers will have to get together on it and be willing to take losses 
until the public learns. One producer cannot do it alone.’ A similar 
problem faces the establishment of a repertory theatre. As far as plays 
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available for revival are concerned, no producers are in a better 
position than the Playwrights. ‘Among us we must have written at 
least seventy-five plays. But to get the idea going, to build up the 
repertory habit in theatregoers, means a long-range effort, three to 
five seasons, with a sizeable loss to be absorbed in the process. After 
the war, perhaps the attempt can be made.’ Certainly The Play- 
wrights’ Company will not have realized its full potentialities until 
new productions loom as peaks from a plateau of revived plays. 

Meanwhile, there is a greater call, the call to participate in the de- 
fense of the way of life in which each of these ‘dramatists of freedom’ 
so deeply believes. Publicly associated from the beginning of the war 
with what has now become the cause of the United Nations, Robert 
Sherwood is giving full time to the war effort as Chief of the Radio 
Branch of the Overseas Division of the OWI. Maxwell Anderson is 
abroad as a correspondent of the OWI and an accredited representa- 
tive of the National Theatre Conference. When he returns, it is ex- 
pected to be with the makings of another war play such as The Eve 
of St. Mark. Elmer Rice and S. N. Behrman are doing volunteer war 
work, including the preparation of radio war scripts. John Wharton, 
the firm’s rock of sound planning and wise management, is serving 
in Washington with the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Just after Elmer Rice had directed his own Street Scene, he wrote 
in THEATRE ARTS: ‘Most directors, like most actors — or, for that 
matter, like most playwrights . . . live too much in a world of their 
own creation. . . . A director who spends all his time in the theatre, 
who eats, sleeps and lives nothing but theatre, is bound, when he sets 
about the task of projecting reality, to project it in terms of the 
theatre, because, very often, that is the only reality he knows.’ Elmer 
Rice’s colleagues might choose other words but on the central truth 
of this statement they would agree. The Playwrights’ Company — 
itself an expression of a very American idea, the free person in con- 
genial and productive association with his fellows and equals — rests 
in the last analysis upon the character of men who regard the theatre 
as craft and vocation, ambition and art, but who see beyond it to the 
whole man and to the real and vital issues to which theatre but gives 
voice. It is no surprise to learn that the Playwrights’ schedule for next 
year will probably include a play about Thomas Paine and a report 
from the boys in North Africa. 
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Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet 
Carries On 


QUENTIN TOD 


Margot Fontevn and Robert Helpmann in Hamlet 


()*. of the phenomena of wartime entertainment in England is the overw et success 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company. Headed by its founder, Ninette de Valois, and 
with a history behind it of steady growth from a supplementary company of the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Company to a full- fledged, independent ballet, this organization has blazed a 
triumphant trail through most of ‘England’ s half-ruined cities, created an increasingly 
numerous and enthusiastic pub lic, and brought pleasure to thousands in the midst of the 
monotony and dreariness of wartime life. T his success has not been achieved without diffi- 
culties. The company was in Holland on May 10, 1940, when the Nazi invasion came, and it 
barely escaped, leaving costumes and decor behind for seven of its ballets. Despite shortages 
in material, five of these productions have since been restored. The problem of replacements 
in the company’s personnel is a more difficult and constant one. At least twenty first-rate 
performers have Joined up since the beginning of the war, among them William Chappell, 
designer as well. One of the company’s choreographers, Frederick Ashton, is with the 
RAF. By the time youngsters have been ces for the male roles in the repertory, they 
are ready for the services. But Ninette de Valois’ school continues to sup ply first-rate re- 
placements; although the Sadler’s Wells Theatre which houses it is situated in one of the 
most blitzed districts in London, the school has not once closed its doors. 

The repertory of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet is large. It includes such classics as Le Lac des 
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Robert Helpmann and the Rout of Monsters in Comus 


Cygnes, Giselle and Les Sylphides, old favorites like Coppélia and the company’s own crea- 
tions such as kagade and Jes Patineurs by Frederick Ashton and Ninette de Valois’ The 
Gods-go-a-begging. Since war began, seven new ballets have been produced: Dante Sonata, 
The Prospect Before Us, The Wanderer, The Wise Virgins, Orpheus and Eurydice, Comus 
and Hamlet. The last two, first shown at the New Theatre in January and May, 1942, and 
here illustrated, are the first com positions of Robert Helpmann, leading male dancer of the 
company Margot Fonteyn is the first ballerina. In Comus Helpmann has turned Milton’s 
poem into moments of great beauty, with an inspired first role. In the picture above, he 
appears with the animal- headed Rout of Monsters in the first scene, when he delivers one of 
the two speeches incorporated from the masque. The music is Purcell’s, arranged by the 
company’s conductor and composer, Constant Lambert. 

Hamlet was the ballet sensation of last season. To the music of Tchaikowsky’s ‘Hamlet 


Overture’ the events of the play are retold as they might have recurred in the ‘thoughts of 


the dying Hamlet. As the curtain rises, Hamlet is about to be borne out on the shoulders of 
four attendants. There follow in succession a series of themes: the entrance of the Grav e- 
digger and of the ghost of Hamlet’s Father; the Court with Laertes and Polonius; Laertes’ 
touching farewell to Ophelia; the entrance a the King and Queen; the love of Famites for 





























Scene from the ballet Hamlet 


Ophelia that almost turns to hate; the pull between that love and his love for his Mother; 
the return of Laertes and the madness of Ophelia; the play within a play in which the 
Plaver King becomes the ghost of Hamlet’s father and the Player Queen Ophelia; the funeral 
procession of Ophelia w here in Hamlet’s bewildered mind it is the (Queen who is carried on 
the bier and Ophelia who unveils her living face to him; and the final scene of duel, poison 
and death. The curtain falls as the four attendants pick up the dead body of Hamlet and 
move slowly up stage. The roles of Hamlet and Ophelia are danced by the choreogr: apher 
and Margot Fonteyn a moment from the love duet appears two pages back). In the en 
semble scene above, Alexis Rassine as the Ghost and Margot Fonteyn as Ophelia are in 
front; back, left to right, are Gordon Hamilton as Polonius, David P altenghi as the King, 
Robert Helpmann as “Hamlet and Celia Franca as the Queen. Leslie Hurry’s costumes and 
spreading, demonic set add their weight to the terror and tragedy of an overwhelming dra 
matic ballet. 

The current season’s new ballets are three: The Birds, a comedy ballet with music by 
Resphigi, costumes and scenery by Chiang Yee and choreography by Robert Helpmann; a 
Havdn Divertissement by Ninette de \ ‘alois; and another Robert Helpmann work based on 
Oscar Wilde’s The Portrait of Dorian Gray, with music by Benjamin Britten. 
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Mrs. John Drew 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


THIS 1s the first of two articles dealing with American theatre 
families which will lead up to a special summer issue devoted to 
the twenty-five years (1890-1915) which preceded the birth of 
THEATRE ARTS. /n August 1941, THEATRE ARTS recorded its own 
glamorous quarter century. This year it will recall the days of its 
forebears, dedicating its August issue — with a bow to a current 
hit — to ‘ Theatre with Father’. — Editors’ Note 


: pe in the blood is perhaps an even more incurable malady 
than that induced by printers’ ink. It has a strong tendency to 
run in families, stemming back as it does to the days when stage folk 
were a race apart, living their own arduous and independent lives on 
the borderland of respectability. Classed by the law with rogues and 
vagabonds and considered by society as little better than gypsies, 
theatre folk tended to create a world of their own and to live, from gen- 
eration to generation, within its alternatively radiant and restrictive 
circle. Much of America’s stage history has been made by its theatre 
families, the Booths and the Davenports, the Wallacks, the Hollands 
and the Powers, the Jeffersons (of whom more in a later issue) and the 
Drews. Indeed, no clan is older and more colorful than that of the 
Drew-Barrymores who for more than a hundred years have held 
centre stage, successfully combining ability and pulchritude, hard 
common sense and that something fey and wild which is the seed-bed 
of genius. There was John Drew, Senior, one of the most gifted Irish 
comedians of his day, handsome, able, a wanderer, unstable but 
highly endowed. There was John Drew himself, the pillar of the 
Empire Theatre company, the epitome of the elegant and gallant, 
the beau-ideal of high comedy for several generations. There was the 
incredibly handsome Maurice Barrymore, husband of Georgie Drew 
and father of America’s idols, John, Lionel and Ethel. At the core and 
centre of all this gifted and scintillating group was Mrs. John Drew, 
Senior, wife, mother, grandmother of America’s Royal Family and, 
as actress and manager, Queen in her own right. For sixty years, Mrs. 
Bil 
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Drew played a leading role in the theatre that preceded and followed 
the War Between the States. She was one of the first and certainly the 
most successful of women managers in this country and developed the 
Arch Street Theatre into one of the outstanding stock companies of 
the day. Her reign covered the period of the greatest efflorescence of 
that particular form of theatre organization, and she herself epito- 
mized in her acting and her management the highest standard of her 
day. When she died at the age of seventy-seven, a few months after 
creating a new role, she had come a long way in time and space from 
her theatre origins. But one thing remained unaltered — her complete 
and all-absorbing theatre spirit. 


Louisa Lane was born in England in the year 1820. Good King 
George, after losing his wits and his American colonies, had only just 
died. For a while theatres had been closed and theatre folk in London 
and in the provinces had gone hungry. But now business was starting 
again and young Mr. and Mrs. Lane were once more pursuing their 
hazardous calling. The melodrama in which they were involved re- 
quired the presence of a ‘weeping infant’. Their young Louisa, not yet 
a year old, was the right age and could be counted on to cry as any 
child would, roused from her postprandial nap. Her mother, that 
‘sweet singer of ballads’, Eliza Trenter, picked her up and carried her 
on stage, while her father, Thomas Frederick Lane, hovered in the 
wings. But Louisa missed her cue. She would not cry. Suddenly con- 
fronted with footlights and an audience, she burst into delighted gur- 
gles. She held her arms out to the applauding public, wreathed in 
smiles and crowing with sheer delight. “From that moment to this’, 
Mrs. Drew remarked some seventy years later, ‘the same sight has 
filled me with the most acute pleasure and I expect will do so till the 
last glimpse I get of it.’ 

The phrase catches the very essence of Louisa Lane Drew’s career. 
She was preeminently a creature of the theatre, living in and for it, 
absorbed in its exacting demands. It was her whole world and she gave 
herself to it without stint. By the time she was seven, she was touring 
in the provinces in such hair-raising and long forgotten thrillers as 
Frankenstein and Meg Murnoch, or The Hag of the Glen. Some of these 
plays produced terrifying moments backstage as well as out front. 
The small Louisa never forgot Macready’s awe-inspiring eyes or the 
horrid make-up of T. P. Cooke when he played the Monster in Frank- 
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enstein. Provincial touring, however, was not only gruelling work but 
badly paid as well, so that when Louisa and her mother, her father be- 
ing dead, were offered an engagement in America, they decided to 
accept. They crossed the Atlantic in May, 1827, in a sailing vessel with 
a whole company engaged by John Hallam for the Park Theatre, New 
York, but Louisa’s actual debut was, appropriately enough, in Phila- 
delphia, a city with which she was later to be so closely associated. 
There at the old Walnut Street Theatre she made her bow in Septem- 
ber as the Duke of York to the elder Booth’s Richard IIi. Shortly 
after, she played Albert to Edwin Forrest’s William Tell, winning that 
handsome and irascible gentleman’s approval to such an extent that 
he presented her with a medal. In March, 1828, Louisa appeared for 
the first time in New York and from then on she played constantly in 
all the major and many of the very minor theatres from New York to 
New Orleans. Years later, when a thoroughly terrified journalist inter- 
viewed the Great Lady of the American stage and was bold enough to 
ask her when she first became a star, the answer was prompt, factual, 
unadorned: 

‘IT was always a star.’ 

And this was quite literally true. At the age of eight, she was play- 
ing leading roles or holding the stage alone in strange concoctions 
which delighted wonder-loving audiences, plays such as the one called 
The Four Mobrays in which Louisa performed all four characters or 
72 Picadilly in which she impersonated no less than five different peo- 
ple, several of them men. Winning a Husband had seven characters, 
all ‘brilliantly sustained by Little Miss Lane’ who was reputed to be 
particularly effective as a swashbuckling soldier. In fact, this child 
prodigy was very promptly exploited as a diminutive ‘principal boy’ 
and even given important roles like the pedantic Dr. Pangloss in The 
Heir-at-Law which she played with the elder Jefferson in the lead. 

As she grew into young womanhood, Louisa began to play young 
lady parts, proudly acting mother’s roles where she had so short a time 
before been a child in the play. At sixteen she married an English 
actor more than twice her age. Henry Blaine Hunt was forty — good 
looking, competent and, like Louisa, trained in the hard school of back- 
woods barnstorming. Together they continued to tour, playing leads 
as a team, but little by little Louisa outdistanced her husband. At 
eighteen she was cast as Lady Macbeth to Forrest’s Thane, Beatrice 
opposite that dashing Irish comedian, Tyrone Power, first of the name. 
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She even essayed Romeo and Mark Antony by way of variety. 

The rewards for all this hard work were pitiful in terms of Equity 
minimums today. Mrs. Drew herself wondered later how her mother 
‘managed’ when the two received $16 a week for their joint services. 
By 1839 she was earning $20 a week; that is, she was earning it when 
pay-day came around regularly. Often enough, a touring company, 
deserted by its manager in some distant city, would resort to the 
original method of survival, dividing the meagre box-office receipts 
between the members of the troupe after the curtain had gone down 
on the comic afterpiece with which the three hours’ traffic of that 
day’s stage always ended. When Sol Smith offered her an engagement 
as leading lady at his theatre in New Orleans for the lordly salary of 
$35 a week, Louisa had struck a high point in her career. 

Sometime during this period, Louisa divorced Mr. Hunt and in 
1849 married another actor, George Mossop, who died shortly after- 
wards. In 1850 she married John Drew, another of those brilliant, ver- 
satile and fascinating Irish comedians who, like Tyrone Power, re- 
ceived a warm welcome in this country and helped to create the stage 
Irishman of the day. John Drew, born in Dublin, was twenty-three 
when he married Louisa and had already exhibited that particular 
actor quality which made his short career a memorable one and which 
he undoubtedly handed on to his children and grandchildren. 

From the time of her marriage to John Drew, a new phase of Louisa 
Lane’s career opened up. She continued to play a wide variety of 
parts — romantic, tragic and farcical — but her travels were less ex- 
tended; she was an accepted and popular leading lady, and Phila- 
delphia, then an important theatre centre, saw much of her. For a 
while John Drew ran the Arch Street Theatre with Wheatley as his 
partner, and the members of the stock company there, headed by the 
Drews, were the ‘dramatic heroes’ of the city, according to Joseph 
Jefferson. 

These were the days when all the larger cities of the Eastern sea- 
board and some of the Southern cities as well boasted one or more 
stock companies. Philadelphia had two with twenty to twenty-five 
permanent members in each. They gave ‘standard plays’ and occa- 
sionally produced novelties such as Camille, or The Fate of a Coquette 
(an expurgated version with ‘nothing immoral’ in it) or Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly, just starting its phenomenal and 
highly controversial career. In 1855 the Drews abandoned the Arch 
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and returned to the Walnut where Mrs. Drew appeared as Francesca 
in Boker’s Francesca da Rimini. The production of this verse-drama 
by an American author has been considered a turning point in Amer- 
ican playwriting, the point where a native writer dared to compete 
with his European contemporaries in the romantic-tragic vein then 
so popular. The fact that Mrs. Drew played the title role opposite 
A. H. Davenport as Paolo is an indication of her position in the the- 
atrical world at this time. 

A few years later, just before the outbreak of the Civil War, Mrs. 
Drew had arrived at that point in her career where she felt herself able 
to take on the management of a theatre herself as well as to continue 
playing incessantly in the taxing round of repertory. In the sixties and 
seventies, the resident companies were at their height and none was 
under more brilliant management than the Arch. While presenting a 
changing repertory of plays new and old with its own actors firmly 
directed by Mrs. Drew in person, the Arch also welcomed the great 
stars of the day as they circled by in their appointed orbits. At that 
time, a headliner such as Edwin Booth, Fanny Davenport, J. W. Wal- 
lack or the bewitching Lotta Crabtree would arrive in town alone. 
The resident company, familiar with the play, but not necessarily 
familiar with that particular actor’s interpretation, was expected to 
provide efficient support. ‘Ensemble’ was not yet an ideal. A play 
was frankly presentational and the company was not expected, or 
indeed was often not allowed, to do more than provide a suitable back- 
ground for a Forrest’s Othello, a Booth’s Hamlet or a Lotta’s song 
and dance. 

With her own company, however, Mrs. Drew was much more 
exacting. She was a strict disciplinarian backstage nor was there any 
difference made in the treatment of the members of the company and 
that growing brood of talented young, her offspring. Rehearsals were 
held for four hours daily and they started on time. Ten o’clock was the 
hour and woe to those who were late. If there was giggling and foolery 
on the sidelines, Mrs. Drew, sitting centre stage beside the prompter’s 
desk, would wait, ominously silent and erect: ‘Now, Miss Drew, if 
you are quite ready!’ The bewitching Georgie Drew, soon to be Mrs. 
Maurice Barrymore and in time the mother of Ethel, Lionel and John, 
would come to attention and the business of rehearsal would move 
forward. Many actors who had been in her company told J. Allston 
Brown that she was the best director they had ever known. She was 
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keenly interested in every phase of production, from acting in which 
she herself excelled to stage carpentry of which she knew all the tricks. 
Her interest in scenery and costume and in maintaining a high stand- 
ard of performance at her theatre was most unusual in a day when a 
good deal of casualness and slap-dash was permitted. 

Her indefatigable energy spread to the business as well as the ar- 
tistic side of the theatre. She watched income and outgo with a zeal- 
ous eye, she paid salaries herself, throning it in the box-office. But 
she was not niggardly. She redecorated the Arch, making it one of the 
handsomest theatres in Philadelphia; her decors were unusually hand- 
some; her company well paid. She had the reputation of being stern — 
‘She chops one off so,’ one rather silly ‘sob sister’ reported. She could 
not abide gossip or scandal, but she was ‘ruthlessly fair and impartial’ 
— and in the conduct of her theatre eminently successful. Under her 
management, shares in the Arch rose from $500 to $780; the mortgage 
was paid off; the customers were satisfied. Considering the fact that, 
in the early years of her management, tickets were sold at prices 
ranging from fifteen to fifty cents, this was something of an achieve- 
ment. 

Running a stock company in the sixties and seventies was strenu- 
ous indeed. In her first season, Mrs. Drew played forty-two roles, half 
of them in plays she had been in before but the other half novelties. 
The repertory was varied in a way undreamed of today. The leading 
lady would, for instance, be called upon to play Zuleika in the Bride 
of Abydos and follow this on the same bill with a burlesque of Mazeppa. 
Comedy roles such as Lady Teazle in The School for Scandal, Mrs. 
Oakley in The Fealous Wife, Hypolita in She Would and She Would 
Not, Lady Gay Spanker in London Assurance would alternate with 
Shakespearean tragedy and modern melodrama. Afterpieces in which 
Mrs. Drew still appeared in ‘man’s attire’ or indulged in the wildest 
buffooneries were part of the routine. From time to time, new plays 
were launched with all the anxiety and hope attendant on such ven- 
tures but the main body of productions were the then familiar plays, 
now long forgotten, with titles such as Adventures of a Love Letter, 
Wives as They Were, The Belle’s Stratagem, The Irish Hills. 

New scripts were a standing need in a repertory theatre. Some of 
them Mrs. Drew secured by an arrangement with Lester Wallack 
from whom she had the privilege of acquiring plays he bought in 
England. If a promising new play was presented in New York, Mrs. 
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Drew would journey over to see it and to gauge its adaptability for her 
theatre and her company. When she, in turn, produced a new play, 
New York managers would come to Philadelphia to look it over and, 
incidentally, also to appraise the young talents that adorned her stage. 
It was here at the Arch that John Drew, the younger, made his bow 
under his mother’s stern eye. She thought he might amount to some- 
thing if he worked hard and were not too cocky. To season her advice, 
she interpolated a line into the part she played opposite him on his 
first appearance. He was impersonating an overly self-possessed young 
man and playing it, his mother thought, with a little too much aplomb. 
“What a dreadful young man,’ remarked Mrs. Drew in her character 
of observant maid, ‘I wonder what he will be like when he grows up!’ 
After a year of intensive work under his mother’s tutelage, he grew up 
to the point of obtaining an engagement with Augustin Daly to 
whose theatre he went with his mother’s blessing. Many young actors 
and actresses made their debuts at the Arch, among them Georgie 
Drew and Hattie O’Neill as well as her sister, Ada Crehan, whose 
name, written in longhand, Mrs. Drew misread as Ada C. Rehan and, 
considering initials superfluous, printed on the bill as Ada Rehan, thus 
baptizing the leading comedienne of the next generation. 

Toward the end of the seventies, Mrs. Drew’s thriving playhouse 
was forced to readjust its routine. The day of the local repertory thea- 
tre was over. Stars no longer toured in solitary splendor but arrived 
with their companies complete. The Arch was one of the last to suc- 
cumb to the new order, its own company having been sufficiently 
brilliant to hold its own against competition from the outside, but in 
1878 it became a ‘combination house’, still maintaining its own stock 
actors but also welcoming the new travelling companies who replaced 
the resident players sometimes for weeks at a time. Very soon Mrs. 
Drew herself took to the road once more, rediscovering the country 
she had known as a girl but now travelling in comfort, surrounded by 
brilliant actors, the acknowledged head and front of classic comedy. 
From 1880 to 1892 she made repeated tours with Joseph Jefferson in 
The Rivals. Her Mrs. Malaprop was generally acknowledged as the 
perfect example of polished and witty style. Hers was the ‘most fin- 
ished and delicious comedy’, as one reviewer noted. Summarizing her 
gifts, T. Allston Brown says, ‘Mrs. Drew was the most versatile ac- 
tress on the American stage, perfectly at home in tragedy and comedy.’ 
Her voice was ‘clear and of great compass’, she was a quick study and 
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always knew her part perfectly, and she had refreshing originality in 
her conceptions. “In energy, in earnestness of purpose, in fidelity to all 
those minute details of delineation which make it perfect, she was 
queen of her art.’ 

In 1892 Mrs. Drew resigned her direction of the Arch Street thea- 
tre to the accompaniment of a sensational testimonial given at the 
Academy of Music when the whole theatrical profession turned out to 
do her honor. She closed her house on Ninth street which had been the 
home of four generations of actors, from the dowager, Mrs. Kinlock, 
Mrs. Drew’s mother, to the crop of youthful aspirants, Lionel, Ethel 
and John Barrymore and Louise Drew, her grandchildren. This house 
and the Arch Street Theatre nearby had been the rendezvous of all 
the leading American and many European actors for half a century. 
Now theatre and house alike saw the end of the resident Drew dynasty. 
An epoch in theatre history ended. 

Mrs. Drew herself, however, was not yet weaned from the foot- 
lights which she had greeted with smiles and gurgles seventy-two years 
earlier. She moved to New York where she found her son John, a 
veteran of the Daly company, just making his bow as leading man for 
Charles Frohman. Her adopted son, Sidney White, immediately 
launched her on a successful tour under Charles Frohman’s manage- 
ment. Thereafter she appeared from time to time in revivals, especially 
of The Rivals, always in demand. In 1893 she played in The Road to 
Ruin in which the youthful Lionel made his bow and a year later 
played with him again in The Rivals. 1896 saw a particularly glittering 
all-star production of that perennial best seller, with Mrs. Drew as 
Mrs. Malaprop, Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres and W. H. Crane, 
Nat C. Goodwin, Francis Wilson, Robert Taber and Julia Marlowe 
in support. Not content with the old, Mrs. Drew presented in Janu- 
ary, 1897 a new play in which she created the name part of The Sport- 
ing Duchess, a dashing finale to a vigorous career. This was her last 
theatrical venture. She died in August. At the moment, her grand- 
daughter Ethel was in England, rehearsing for her forthcoming ap- 
pearance with Henry Irving. Arriving at the theatre a little late and in 
some distress, she explained that she had stopped on the way to send 
a cable. The news of her grandmother’s death had just reached her. 
Irving expressed his sympathy and sent her home. ‘Mrs. John Drew’, 
he said, ‘was the finest actress in her line that I have ever seen.’ 
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ABOVE, LOUISA LANE, eight years of age, in the five characters in 
Twelve Precisely, from a drawing made in Boston, 1828. It was with Louisa 
in mind that Mrs. John Drew told a reporter many years later, ‘l was alw ays 
a star.’ Below, the Arch Street Theatre in Philadelphia which Mrs. Drew 
took over just before the Civil War and continued to manage for her own 


resident company until 1892. 



























Courtesy Museum of Costume Art 





A SAMPLING from ‘Masks from the Collection of Kenneth Macgowan’, 
an exhibit held at the Museum of Costume Art through February and 
March. Upper left, a painted wooden double mask of the Haida Indians 
(North Pacific) representing closed a bird and open the face of a human. 
Upper right, two African Negro ebony masks from the Ivory Coast. Lower 
left, a Mukai painted wooden dance mask from West Masango (Africa) ; 

antelope totem mask in curves of yellow, black and brown from the Ivory 
Coast; monkey dance mask of ebony wad and fur from the Toma Tribe, 
Ivory Coast. Lower right, a crested dance mask used in mourning cere- 
monies by the dancers of a secret society, New Ireland (near New Guinea). 

















‘Plus ca Change .. .’ 


THEATRE ARTS has always turned its back definitely, and perhaps too 
disdainfully, on quizzes of any variety, but here is a question that has 
broken down the resistance. What author, after he was already famous, 
wrote the following? (The answer is not far to seek.*) 


‘This piece was produced at the Theatre under the lesseeship 
of , on Monday, 24th March, ——; and was received with 
exceptional favor by a crowded house. On the ensuing Saturday morn- 
ing, after an experience of five nights, the company received a fortnight’s 
notice of dismissal, because (to quote a letter addressed to me by the 
ostensible manager of the theatre) “ is not disposed to lose 
any money, and the first week barely paid its working expenses”’. That 
is to say, the company, who had labored at rehearsal for nearly six 
weeks, were unexpectedly thrown out of employ, and the play, which 
had cost its author ten months of incessant toil, was held up to public 
contempt as a conspicuous failure, because the receipts of the first 
week (in mid-Lent) showed, not a loss, but a profit of only ten pounds 
per night on the working expenses. Within four days of the publication 
of the notice of dismissal, I ascertained that —— had arranged to 
transfer the theatre to another manager. 

“It is a source of incessant reproach to us who labor for the stage 
that our work is careless, that we steal our plots, and that we are ac- 
tuated by no worthier ambition than to make money. It is as well that 
those who hold us in such poor esteem should have some idea of the 
kind of encouragement that is occasionally meted out to us.’ 


* W. S. Gilbert, after the success of Trial by Fury, The Sorcerer, and while Pinafore was be- 
ing played in twenty places at once; referring to a play called Gretchen, which never recovered 
from the blow. 
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AVATAR OF LIBERTY 
Art and Freedom, by Horace M. 
Kallen. Duell, Sloan &§ Pearce: 2 
Vols., $6.50. 
t. is a great deal about the 
film —and there is everything 
for theatre people to read and di- 
gest — in Professor Kallen’s ‘Histori- 
cal and Biographical Interpretation of 
the Relations between the Ideas of 
Beauty, Use and Freedom in Western 
Civilization From the Greeks to the 
Present Day’. With all its length, 
detailed scholarship, close reasoning 
and often complex style, 4rt and Free- 
dom is the real thing, a book about the 
philosophy of art which has the feel of 
genuine and intimate acquaintance 
with art and which lets the artist do 
a share of the talking. 

It is almost the first book (one thinks 
of John Dewey’s Art and Experience) 
and certainly the first book of its 
kind to give itself honestly and un- 
reservedly to a study of the varieties 
of art experience and the variety of 
ideas which men have invented to 
explain this experience to themselves. 
As the writer presents them, ideas 
about art become what they were in 
the first place, ‘events in the personal 
history of some living man of flesh 
and bone’. One sees their creators en- 
tangled in the thick of living, ‘ familial, 
religious, economic, political, scientific 
and cultural’. Some of the keenest pas- 
sages in the book are its miniature 
biographies, of Beethoven, Offenbach, 
Veblen, Cézanne, Freud, to mention a 
few. The lives of Goethe and Ruskin, 
who bore on their minds the stigmata 
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of the struggles of their respective 
centuries with the issues of art and 
life, set the patterns for two entire 
sections of the book. 

A work like this, which is as hap- 
pily ‘empirical, personal and piece- 
meal’ as man’s experience with art, 
is no accident. Its explanation lies 
in its key idea, the irreducible connec- 
tion between man’s propensity to use 
nature in order to make art and his 
continual hunger and search for free- 
dom. ‘Art is a new use of nature, or of 
other art, which liberates the spirit, 
if for an instant only, from the coer- 
cions and constraints which beset it.’ 
To experience beauty is to be set free. 
Men have thought about art because 
they wanted to make its liberation 
more constant, more certain, more 
permanent. Or they have thought 
about art because they were afraid of 
freedom and its consequences. Here, 
the author holds, is the issue which 
gives pattern and form to the history 
of art ideas. 

In one of the most pregnant sen- 
tences in the book, Professor Kallen 
says, ‘Beethoven’s life was the joy of 
man set free; Goethe’s the relief of 
man made safe.’ Man’s two ways with 
freedom could not be more clearly 
stated. The quarrel between them, as 
Kallen sees it, began from the very 
first days of western man’s thought 
about art, when Plato, afraid of artist 
and democratic man alike, justified 
bringing the artist and with him all 
mankind under some form of authori- 
tarian discipline. ‘As the freedom of 
the citizen consists in his submission 


to the State, so the freedom of the 
artist consists in serving as a vessel of 
the Idea.’ This, in substance, is what 
Hegel said, but it might have been 
Plato or, in cruder and more danger. 
ous form, Karl Marx or Adolf Hitler, 

It is Kallen’s thesis, then, that the 
emergence of the artist as a person 
with a special vocation and an in. 
violable realm in which to work is a 
chapter in man’s struggle for liberty, 
a crucial chapter, the head of the 
corner. ‘In the culture of free socie- 
ties, this liberty [of the artist] has 
become the avatar of all freedoms 
men fight and are ready to die for. It 
is the spontaneity and fertility of the 
very life of us, and so contagious that 
where the artist is free no other man 
can remain bound.’ 

It may be doing Art and Freedom a 
certain injustice to extract its central 
thesis, so relevant to today’s conflict. 
The author’s perspective is not local; 
it takes in not only familiar thinkers 
and systems but those which many 
readers will never have heard of before 
and which come as a distinct and joy- 
ful surprise. Because the bulk of the 
book concentrates upon the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century, there 
is a rich relevance that rises far above 


the smoke and roar of our immediate} ' 


battle. One comes away from 4rt and 


Freedom with the feeling of having} 


been in an air clipper and seen both 
art and life spread out beneath in‘ 
special clarity. One will regret that 
through the filter of the author’s ex. 
perience theatre has not sifted —it 
offers so much to sustain and reinforce 
the book’s point of view — but to the 
reader it will seem as if the theatre is 
there. It is that central a study of the 
way of art. 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S STORY 
Harvest of My Years, by Channin, 
Pollock. Bobbs-Merrill: $3.50. 
M”: than any of the other arts, 
the theatre builds with, and 
upon, its past. This gives a peculiar 
value to a narrative like Channing 
Pollock’s Harvest of My Years which 
is not only an autobiography but @ 
record of all that happened in the 
American theatre during half a cen- 
tury as one man saw it. Mr. Pol- 
lock has been in his day dramatic 
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critic, press agent, advance agent, 
lecturer and highly sucessful play- 
wright. His success is often quoted 
when a dramatist’s financial returns 
gre under discussion, yet the plays 
that interested him most are not al- 
ways the ones that were the most 
successful, like Such a Little Queen, 
The Pit, The Fool. His taste, apart 
from his own work, was generous and 
catholic, and with the varied forms of 
his dramatic activity, he might have 
been expected to know most of the 
people who were active in his day. 
Even so, it is surprising how living a 
picture he gives of how many of them. 

The book’s first pages, with their 
account of life in Salvador during 
Pollock’s father’s consulship, and the 
life in Salt Lake City, where his 
father was a newspaper editor, afford 
amazingly rich vignettes of character 
and custom. Travelling across country 
with shows on tour, he came into 
dose contact not only with actors and 
producers but with audiences away 
fom New York. And since he com- 
bined a reporter’s sense of the news 
with a dramatist’s sense of situation 
and added to this the memory and the 
slection that make good anecdotes, 
his pages are full of delightful, lumi- 
nous episodes. Harvest of My Years 
is a big book, almost four hundred 
pages. Most of these are, of course, 
highly personal and not all of them of 
abiding interest, but on the whole the 
book gives a far clearer, and inciden- 
tally a far pleasanter, picture of peo- 
ple and events than most books of the 
kind. 


4 New History of Music, by Henry 
Pruniéres, translated by Edward 
Lockspeiser. Macmillan: $5. 
4 A New History of Music covering 
the long period from the beginning 
of the Middle Ages to Mozart, Henry 
Prunitres has performed a valuable 
service for the musical amateur by fill- 
ing in the many long gaps between the 
few great familiar names of composers 
in the early formative years of Euro- 
pean music. For the theatre library the 
book’s chief interest lies in its coverage 
of the period in which the foundations 
of modern opera and modern ballet 
were laid. It demonstrates—what per- 
haps should not have been surprising 
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but is easily overlooked — that musi- 
cal art, like all the other arts, has 
grown in an orderly, gradual way and 
not with sudden leaps accomplished by 
a few outstanding, widely spaced cre- 
ative geniuses. Whether in fact Pru- 
niéres has produced any ‘new’ histori- 
cal facts is a matter for musicologists 
to say. But there is much that will be 
new to the lay reader, particularly in 
the first part of the book, devoted to 
the Middie Ages and the Renaissance, 
where the author has limned the many 
and manifold influences beginning with 
Gregorian Chant, followed by the trou- 
badours and trouvéres and the early 
polyphony and instrumental music of 
the four-hundred-year period, 1100 to 
1500, which have almost been lost 
sight of under the weight of the music 
that has followed. There is a laudatory 
introduction by Romain Rolland, him- 
self a stimulating thinker and writer 
on music. The translation from the 
French by Edward Lockspeiser (who 
is also credited with editing and bring- 
ing the work up through Haydn and 
Mozart) appears to be admirably done. 
The footnotes briefly outlining ‘the 
lives of the important composers are a 
valuable addition and so placed that 
they do not break the continuity of 
the main theme. 


A Latin American Speaks, by 
Luis Quintanilla. Macmillan: $2.50. 

UIS QUINTANILLA’S 4 Latin 
| i American Speaks has nothing 
to do with the theatre of our day. 
There is only one place where enter- 
tainment is mentioned and that is, in 
fact, not the theatre but the film 
which has been, Quintanilla says, 
with the tourist and travelling sales- 
man, one of the elements that has 
served to give Latin Americans a 
distorted idea of their northern neigh- 
bors. And yet if the people of whom he 
speaks and the problems on which he 
centres his attention are not made a 
part of the living material of our 
theatre very soon, we will have missed 
one of the theatre’s great opportuni- 
ties to ‘interpret men to one another’. 

Mr. Quintanilla was the counselor of 
the Mexican Embassy in Washington. 
He knows his country and our country 
and all of the other neighbor coun- 
tries which go to make up the whole 


hemisphere that we have just learned 
to call America — America North and 
America South. He feels keenly the 
ties of people and of place that bind 
these countries together. And even 
more keenly, he feels the misunder- 
standings, real and imagined, which 
have kept them separate so long. He 
is not partial in his praise or blame. 
‘In Latin America’, he says, ‘we have 
a tendency to exaggerate our short- 
comings. That may be honest but 
it creates a disheartening pessimism. 
The task of improvement looms so 
large that to many timid souls it 
seems discouraging and even hope- 
less.’ On the other hand he says, ‘My 
many years in North America have 
convinced me that few people in the 
world are blinder to their own short- 
comings than the average happy-go- 
lucky citizens of the United States. 
That accounts, to a great extent, for 
the great popularity of the much 
vaunted “American Way of Life”. We 
hear so much about it that it would 
notably help Hemisphere policy to 
consider, with equal concern, The 
American way of dying.’ But even 
with these fundamental differences, 
Mr. Quintanilla notes that the love 
of freedom is an inherent character- 
istic of all Americans, that we have 
no tyrant heroes among our giants 
— Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Bolivar, Juarez, Sarmiento. The Pan- 
Americanism conceived by Bolivar 
and developed to the height that it 
has reached under Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull is to this author the way to 
material and spiritual union and he 
notes that the year in which the last 
phase of Pan-Americanism was born, 
1889, was also the year in which Hitler 
was born. ‘Perhaps’, he says, ‘history 
will record that these two diametri- 
cally opposite forces were born in the 
same year. It was kind of destiny to 
provide the world from the very first 
with an antidote to so deadly a poison.” 


The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, by ‘fohn Erskine. 
Macmillan: $2.50. 
T= Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York is the oldest 
orchestral association in America. It 
has earned the right to the recognition 
which its hundredth anniversary has 
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received throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. For its fiftieth 
anniversary Henry E. Krehbiel, one of 
New York’s outstanding musical crit- 
ics, prepared a memorial volume; its 
seventy-fifth year was signalized by 
the publication of a record covering 
the intervening quarter of a century. 
For that volume James Huneker, the 
brilliant music critic, furnished a ret- 
rospect of Philharmonic activities. And 
now John Erskine brings the story of 
the first hundred years down to date. 
The record is, of course, historically 
interesting and important even though 
the assumption that venerability goes 
hand in hand with continuity of artis- 
tic excellence may appear somewhat 
forced, particularly in connection with 
present disturbances in the Philhar- 
monic organization. However, the pa- 
rade of star or prima donna conductors, 
which adds nothing to the Philhar- 
monic’s unity or prestige, appears to 
have ended. And since uprootings and 
reconstructions are necessary in struc- 
tures of almost every kind, one may 
look forward to a more solidly based 
future for the orchestra and to the 
hope with which Mr. Erskine’s review 
ends appropriately. The complete pro- 
grams of the last twenty-five years’ 
performances make up more than 
half the book and are, in themselves, 
an interesting and valuable record. 
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The Dramatic Criticism of George 
Jean Nathan, by Constance Frick. 
Cornell University: $2. 
wu a critic has poured forth 
as many words —all of them 
spurred by the moment — as George 
Jean Nathan has in the pursuit of his 
craft, the landmarks, the fixed points 
in his critical credo, tend to be buried 
in the deluge. The situation is made 
to order for the cool, scholarly mind. 
Constance Frick has plunged into the 
flood, drained off the rhetoric and 
mapped out the lay of the land. If 
what emerges is a mind more orderly 
and more grounded in fundamentals 
than the month-by-month reader may 
have suspected, that is all to the 
good. No critic as medicinal for the 
theatre as George Jean Nathan has 
been should suffer forever the penalty 
of his humors, his contradictions, his 
bad manners, his irrepressible sponta- 
neity. Incidentally, the volume comes 
with its subject’s imprimatur, a judg- 
ment in this case without occasion for 
cavil. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1942, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, 
Mead: $2.50. A select ten, with a 
recommended list of additional plays 
and a bibliography. 

Mr. Zenith &§ Other Poems, by Edward 
Doro. Bookman Press: $2. The title 
poem is in semi-dramatic form. 


The Feast of Raymi, by Charlotte Perry. 
F. Fischer: $1.50. A Peruvian play for 
children with choreography and music. 


Tchelitchew, by ames Thrall Soby; The 
Sculpture of Fohn B. Flannagan, edited 
by Dorothy C. Miller. The Museum of 
Modern Art: $2.25 and $1. 
Continuous Performance, The Story of 
A. F. Balaban, by Carrie Balaban. 
Putnam’s: $3.50. Personal profile of 
the Chicagoan who found the film 
house a nickelodeon and left it a 
palace. 

Sailors in Boots, by Alex Gard, 9.M. 
2c, U. 8. N. Scribner’s: $z. The cari- 
caturist of stage folk turns his eye 
upon naval training, six weeks. 
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